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Sane of Breod 32 


"There is no such thing as a business type. They come in 
all shapes and sizes and reporting about their doings is 
something I've always found very interesting. 

"Business journalism used to be seen as a ghetto and 
one of the reasons for this was that the reporting of 
business news tended to be done in a very specialised 
way which was very intimidating for the ordinary reader. 
My own background being what it is, I aim to make The 
Irish Times business journalism accessible to everybody 
without talking down to the specialists. 

"I think if you look at The Irish Times you don’t find 
any sense of holding back. There are no undue pressures 
on me to write stories in any different way than I would 
otherwise want to. 

“When I began to buy newspapers The Irish Times was 
the newspaper I bought. I suppose I was looking for 
serious, heavyweight treatment of the things that 
interested me. And then, as now, The Irish Times was the 
paper that delivered on that” 

Jim Dunne 


Senior Finance Editor 


The Irish Times 


The Newspaper 
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THE SAAB 9000 ев 


вое NEN ELE 


ON A CLASSIC DESIGN. 


In the last 40 years Saab engineers have created 
innovative cars for driving enthusiasts. 

When they began on a luxury saloon, they were 
determined to introduce a car that combined the 
classic design and comfort features of this model 
with the extraordinary driveability that has become a 
trademark of our cars. 

The results of the latest expression of our 
engineering philosophy is the Saab 9000 CD. 

The Saab 9000 CD has more interior space than 
other saloons in its class. 

Itis equipped with the refinements you expect 
from a luxury saloon with those extra sophistications 
that make it uniquely a Saab: Front-wheel drive, 
orthopedically-shaped heated front seats, an 


aeronautically-inspired cockpit and a heating and 
ventilation system developed for the extremes of the 
Swedish climate. 

Like all Saabs, the 9000 CD is first and foremost a 
driver's car. 

Powered by our renowned 16-valve turbo-charged 
engine the 9000 CD is a genuine performance car. 

Its fast response and superb handling make the 
Saab 9000 CD a pleasure to drive. And Saab's concern 
with practicality and safety makes it a smart car to own. 

To experience our saloon in a far more moving 
fashion, we encourage you to visit your nearest Saab 
dealer. Where an illuminating new driving 
experience awaits you. 

The new Saab 9000 CD. 


Faichney Ringwood Ltd. 74 Rathgar Road., Dublin. 

Tel: 907566/965419 > 
Tom O'Neill Motors Ltd. 457 North Circular Rd., Dublin 7. 
Tel: 300488/306925 

Donnelly Grennon Motor Co. Ltd. Long Mile Rd., Dublin 12. 
Tel: 503288 

Tom Mahon Cars 14 The Crescent, Monkstown, Dublin. 

Tel: 804758/809111 


| Quinlan Motor Victoria Cross, Cork. Tel: 021-342597 


McDermotts Garage Ltd. Patrickswell. Limerick. Tel: 061-355218 


Dealers 


Arch Motors Ltd. Spanish Parade, Galway. Tel: 091-62167 

Byrne Motors (Waterford) Ltd. Tramore Rd. Waterford. 

Tel: 05174877 

Bill Sherlock & Sons Gorteen. Sligo. Tel: 071-82028. 

Nobber Motor Works Nobber; Meath. Tel: 046-52151 

Tom Mahon Cars Carlow Rd., Kilcullen, Kildare. Tel: 045-81286 
McKenna Bros. (Emyvale) Ltd. Emyvale, Monaghan. Tel: 047-87309 | 
Reen's Garage Lid., Rathmore, Co. Kerry. Tel: 064-58150 
S. Moore & Sons Ltd., Tullow Rd., Carlow. Tel: 0503-31391 | 
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In Desk 

A new Magill news section being íntroduced 
this íÍssue with articles отт developments in the 
case of the Tallaght Two, Merrell. Dow, SPUC 
andthe LJCD students, Network 2's ratings 
battle with the satellltes, and why the Cork 
Ехагпіпег.іѕ not going national- yet. 


The Man who would be 
Haughey 


by PATSY McGARRY 

Alan Dukes may not be as affable and 
easygoing as everyone assurned. Within the 
party he has begun playing it tough, He 
appears to be derlving hls inspiration trorna 
most unlikely source. 


The anatomy ofan afternoon 
by MICHAEL O'HIGGINS and JOHN WATERS 
The complete story of how Mairead Farrell, 
Daniel McCann and S\=lanSavage met their 
deaths in Gibraltar. 


Shepherds in the Ghetto 

by EAMONN McCANN 

The first article of a two-part series traces tMe 
roots of the CatholicChurch's — considerable 
.power in West Beltast. 


Profile of Brendan Kennelly 
byTOM O'DEA 
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KNOCKS THE 
SHOCKS 
OFF THE 

COMPETITION! 


and shock absorbers. Which means you can 
get anything from a reasonably smooth ride 
to one that is, well ... shocking. The 
Citroen BX on the other hand; has a 
unique gas self-levelling suspension system 
that seems to just flatten out bumps and 
fill in potholes. 
Other cars sag when they're loaded, so 
their handling is adversely affected. The 
Citroen BX adjusts automatically, 
maintaining correct ride height and correct 
angle to the road. 

Other cars ... well who cares about other 
cars. After all, why should you absorb 
shocks when you can eliminate them. 

"No other car spends less time in the garage, 
and more time.on the road”. 


Gallic Distributors Ltd.. Gowan House. 

Naas Road. Dublin 12, Telephone: 509588. 
Member of the Gowan Group. 

A 100% trish Owned Company. 


T Р | 
Traditional suspension systems use springs | 
| 


пот £10 ‚995 


ex Rosslare 


CAR SHOWN: CITROEN BX16 TRS T Өө 


DRIVE OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
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Journalists qu eu e ou tside 
the Gibraltar courth ouse 


TOP JOURNALISTS FROM BRITAIN'S 
HOTTEST | British newspapers DUELLED in 
the streets with water pistols during the 
recent inquest in Gibraltar. 

Irn sorry, 1'llwsite thatagain, rn afraid 
Туе picked up a pretty bad dose of tabloiditis 
during the past rnonth frorn sitting in the 
press gallery of the Gibraltar courthouse 
alongside a nurnber of representatives of Her 
Majesty's Press, 

The story about the journalists and the 
water pistols, hcwever, unlike what sorne of 
the;echappies ^ write intheir newspapers, is 
true,» luill! started with the evidenceby the 
SAS soldiers that, on March 6, they had 
carried their pistols in the rear waistband of 
their trousers and had given - or intendeil, to. 
give, depending on whose evidence you 
believe»-- a warning along the lines of, "Halt! 
Police! Hands up!". The day after this 
evidence. was heard, a number of journalists 
frorn the British tabloids were to be seen 
carrying water pistols in the rear waistbands 
of their trousers.. They had, it emerged, 
invented a new garne whereby they would 
jurnp out on one another frorn all kinds of 
unexpected places, pull out the water pistol, 
shout a warning and then proceed to douse 
the victirn, regardless of whether he orshe 
"halted " or did noto 

Depending оп your outlook, this rnight 
seern either harrnless or otherwise, but in any 
event it gives an indication of what goes on 
in the minds of the species of animal which 
writes for certain British newspapers. Aside 
frorn. the revelations ernanating Нога. the 
witness box, there was a lot to be learned 
about the state of rnodern Britain frorn just 
looking around the press gallery. 


THIS WAS MYFIRST REAL CONTACT 
with members of the British tab loid press. 
I had been aware of their reputation and 
their, so to speak, writings, but had never 
had the opportunity. of getting up close, I 
had irnagined that their image was perhaps 
aslightly distorned one - that, while they had 


to write certain. things in a certain way, they 


Vox 


SLIT SKI RTSAND 


were mostly decent chaps with a deep sense 
of irony and a mild cynicism regarding thc 
excesses which the marketplace appears to 
demand that they write. I had enjoyed the 
British TV comedy series 'Hot Мега!" which 
depicted the breed as unscrupulous, tasteless 
and extrern ely banal, but had imagined that 
on the part ofthe 


designed ro heighten the comic 


this was exaggeration 
producers, 
effect. 
Now I find that 'Hot Metal 
nothing but kind ro them , In real life, this 


has been 
breed of journalist is like a grotesque cari- 
cature of the vsry worst cartoon versions that 
I have ever seen attempted. Having con- 
versations with sorne of them was like talking 


ro real Jife versions of the newspapers they 


work foro They talk in exactly the same W!ly - 


studded with 
and suchlike - 


they write : short sentences 


words like "romp" and rheir 
politics, if thats’, not too strong a word, are 
invariably even more extreme than those 


espoused by the papers they represento 


ALL THIS MIGHT BE MILDLY FUNNY IF 
ir wasnt’ for caseslike that of Carmen Proerta 
and üthers who have fallen victim of the 
of the British 


press over the past few years. Earlier this year, 


reporting in certain quarters 
‘after a number of British pewspapers had 
printed serious allegations. about Mrs Proetta's 
privare Jife, in atternpts to discredit her 
testimony about the Gibraltar killings, Magill 
coriducted an investigation which revealed 
that none of thesuggestions made about her 
were remotely tru.e. 

The fact that all of this stuff was lies, and 
known ro be lies, did not, however , dcter 
members of Her Majesty's Press, In Gibraltar 
this month, some of them could frequently 


be heard boasting that Mrs Proerta would be 


WATER PISTOLS 


"in for more of the same" if she went ahead 
with her libel suits against certain British 
papers. One journalist, , a Magill reporrer 


learned, had bookedinto’ а hotel in Spain 


from where heproceeded girls 
on the ha:lf-hour.When each arrived up ro 
his room they were paidfor theirrignc and 
shown phorbgtaphs  O[ Carmen Proerta арй 


asked if they.knew her or whether they had 


to phonecall 


ever known her to workas Ir will 
be remembered that one of the allegations 


made. about Mrs Proetta was that she was 


a prostitute, 


involved in 8 call girl ageriey in Spain, The 
reporter, however, met with no success in his 
erideavours. . 

Another person who was a particip ant ilJ- 
the inquest is also being targeted by certain 
papers. A reporter from one of the British 

leaned over the balcony опе 
Iooked 


at where this 


newspapers 


morning, straight down into the 


courtroom individual was 
standing and murtered loud enough to be 
heard below, "We've got YOI! bang ro rights, 
mate". The person in question is also involved 
in certain legalaetions against British news- 
papers, and sorne of the papers' journalists 
and photographershave combined their 
resources to pry into this person's privare life, 
The result, apparently, 


showing the 


isa set of photographs 
person in compromising 


situations which are ro be printed if the 


actio n agaimst the newspapers is pursued, = 
IN CARMEN PROETTA THE NEWSPAPERS 
may soon find that they have picked on the 
wrong woman. Many British journaJists 
appeared to be hanging around at the inquest 
from the second week on, purely for the 
purpose of artacking her or gloating about 
what they imagined would be her undoing 


in the witness box. It was scarcely possible ro 


suggest in the prescnce of practically апу 
that, 
perhaps, just perhaps, Carmen Proetta may 


British journalist covering the inquest 
very well have seen what she said she saw. To 
suggest that she seemed aperfectly. honesr 
and pleasant woman was enough to send most 
of them into fits of apoplexy.. The remarks 
abouther which wete flying around the press 
gallery in the weeks befo re she gave evidence 
would have been ridiculous and stupid if they 
weren't also so deeply unjust. It seerncd 
incredible that people so ostensib ly intelligent 
could be so full of such ignorance and 
prejudice. . 

In the event, Carmen disapp ointcd thern 
all. Shc gave her evidence , as she had said she 
would, with her head held high. She was 
dignified and self-assured and she looked a 
million dollars. 

When she had finished, oneof the tabloid 
journalists who had been writing notes of the 
cross exam inationgor . up from his chair with 
a look of unconeealed disapp ointmenr on his 
face, There was no "story", , Carmen Proetta 
had not been exposed as а liar or a Brit-hater 
or anything elsc. She was a normal woman 
doing her best to recall what she had seen, 
The reporter looked at her as she stepped 
from the witness box, In bold lerters at the 
bottorn of the page of his notebook, he 
added, in large capitals.. "SLIT SKIRT. That 
was all he had to show for his three weeks in 
Gibraltar. О 
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--unfortunately both locations had strong links 
with newspaper production - this ensured 
that the progress of the pilot shceme would 
be well reponed in the media, but a long 
period of negotiations were needed by the 
DGT (Director General of Telecom) to 
persuade and reassure the press that their 
predicted 1055 of revenue from their 'petíte 
annonce’ columns, (this is one of the most 
popular Minitel services), would not be as 
drastic as they at first bélieved. Meetings 
were held and concessions granted, and thus 
in the spring of 1981 the Velizy project was 
finally realised. 

Two important conclusions quickly 
"IP . emerged; firstly that the terrninals functioned 


effectively апа the trial public fou nd ithem 
DESIR EST тон "e QUEL = а NOT : 
n. ово TEL № 


‘user friendly. Secondly, ft was clear that 
people would only use the services if the in- 


forrnatio п was easily obtained and arrived 


Е 
4 КҮҮ ; фе нр жр, quickly оп the screen, The project was 
art ent i ve i n’ jez pes le оне > deemed a success and that same year a 


decision was taken ro go national and offer a 
Minitel terminal ro every telephone şub- 
scribers who wanted one. Three years later a 
nationwide  electronie. telephone directory be- 
came available, With rwenty-thrce million 
names, addresses and numbers, it's the world's 
largest single source of information and it's 
well on its way to making the cumbersome 
phone book redundant. The numbers of users 
grew rapidly and by 1985 three new services a 
day were being added ro:the listo 

The heavy investment by the DGT and the 
decisidn ro offer the terminal free ro every 
telephone owner were important. The early 
tests showed that people would not be in- 
terested in lengthy procedures of subscription 
and complicated methods of payment. , The 
economic logic was to make money from the 
use of the equipment,not from selling ir and 
ro add the charges to the usual telephone bill. 

It works like this.: Imagine for example 
you want to buy food for the week ahead, 


Leave your coat on the hook! Instead pick 
up the phone, dial 3614,wait for a bip and 
switch on the Minitel. Tap the supermarket 


Term | па| Transfer code on the keyboard and you are instantly 
A connected. Give your order and it will be 

4 ^ c - : delivered the next day, free of charge. The 

What will happen ifyou let Minitel into your home? Ace. ИА ТЇЙ Sun ue oh kits 


and petrel and of course the service operares 
twenty-four hours a day. 


IRELAND EIS GOING FRENCH. IN You 're immediately in touch with a possible If you want то check there is enough 
consortium of согпр anies under КТЕ pre- 7,200 different information апа arnusernent money in your bank rq pay for all this, just 
senter Mike Murphy is about ro place 10,000 services, From а train time to a weather tap а diffcrenr code and your balance appears 
computer-linked ^ services in Irish homesand forecast. . From а stock rnarker price ro а on the screen, together with all your recent 
businesses as part of a pilot project based оп football result. Prom а recipe ro an erotic transactions (only available te you 1). If this 
the French Minitel system, which after its ^ conversation , irs all at your fingertips апа tires you out and you feel that you need a 
own pilot scheme ten years ago, now has one its getting bigger and better allthetime. holiday, tap away and you can book the hotel 
terminal in every five homes. The first tentative experirnents were or camping or whatever plus the train, plane 
The typical French sitting room is much planned for 1978, to be he!d in the Northern or coach to gct you thcre. If you are going to 
like any other in Europe. There are knick- city of Rennes and the Paris suburb of Velizy. drive, consult the traffic situation, the bewt 
knacks, books, furniture and hi-fi; the The forrner was an obvious choice, all the of a choice of routes and the weather fore- 
obligatory TV there, perhaps avideo recorder, initial development had been carricd out drive, consult. the traffic situatio n, the best of 
almost certainly a telephone. But look closer, there, and Velízy, because ot its status as an a choice of routes and the eather forecast, 
near the phone and the chances are уоџ 11 ѕее enterprise zone with an essentially young and The uses seem infinite 
a small brown eighteen by twe nty-two professional population already au fait with Minitel has, without doubt, been a success. 
centimetre box neatly tucked away. Open information, teehnology and presumably Its ascendeney has cast long shadows over the 
it up, fold down a keyboard and BINGO! hungry for new possibilities. Fortu nately and British Preste! and the German Bildschirmtext 
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systerns, and the future looks rosy, in fact a 
The increase in services has 
'Minitel Rose' - the 


conversation' 


little too гозу 


been an explosion in 


name given to the 'erotic net- 


works which have mushroomed so prolificly, 
to the 


morals 


of public 
and the 
to take 


where the 
started)o 
has been forced 


point guardians 


have complain 
Ministry of Interior 
action. 

From warned 
that. this 1986 it 
becam е 'a reality , Today arou nd sixty per cent 
Minitel 
of a dircct 


the beginning, sociologists 


was. a likelihoo d and in 
of the forty million calls per month 
are for the purpose dialogue with 
another Minitelist, 
3615 on the phone, 


All, it requires . is to dial 


tap a code plus a pseudo- 


пуп. and you are instantly in a forum of 
messages where every type of. sexual 
preference is tolerated апа catered for, either 


by paid conversation lists working directly for 


a service or by other independant users calling 


from their homes or offices. Hidden behind a 
pseudonym and conversing with a screen 
permits а certain bravade which is not 


possible with the telephone, 
As one regular put it "With Minitel you 
can say I love you, you are beautiful and 


there is no embarassment or 
You 
risk," But telling 
the soft end of the 
we find prostitution, 

Walk around the 
billboards 


Sophie ог 


consequence. 


are free to say what you like without 


someone you love them is 


spectrum - at the nadir 


even раейор hilia. 


септе of Paris and on 


and cafe windows we see Ulla or 


Sonja ог Jasmin leering . out 


beckoning из to call. Be it a sexual horo- 
scope, a fantasy 
Ulla and her friends 


money too. 


story or an erotic quiz game, 
can deliver. And it is big 
Rose realised more than 
addicts" 
the night, at 
results in astronomical 


Last year Minitel 
-8ü 'Rose 


abound, 


milion апа stories of 
Tapping 


a cost of lüp a minute, 


away through 
telephonebills, _ 


Inevitably, the politicians have been 


, making mileage out of this - the threat posed 
had to be dealt; with 


is now underway wit the 


to the nation 's morals 
and a legal wrangle 


aim of suppressing the erotic services, or at 


least their advertising. But the Minitel system 


as a whole is here to and there is 


sad about that. 


stay - 


nothign - Alastair Miller 
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Colm Henry 


The Pantheonisation otUZ 


U2 are taking themselves very seriously these davs, it appears. After the release of thenew 
double album, ‘Rattle & Hum' - which they halle decrsad will sell at the price of a single a.lbum 
- the bandwagon and hype will continue with tha film (named after the álbum] and on 
October 20 the book (named after the album and the film)will be published: by Pyramid. 

Written by Steve Turner and Peter Williams, thebook U2'sJoshue Tree tour 
of America: in1g87. While it isthe album and the film that will be of most interest to U2fans 
it isthe book that will intrigue rock historians and sociológists beca use it blatantly places U2 
within the natural progression of rock from Elvis through the Eleatlesto the presento 

It is one thing for the rock incíustry to placeU2 in their hall of fame, in much the same way 
that the motor industryproduces new models, butit isquite a different thingfor U2 to place 
themselves among rock's pantheon of heroes. 

Maybe they would be more accurate placing themselves within the natural progressiQlithat 
has allowed modern rock banda to exploit thalr commercial assetsin a marinerthat the Beatles 
and their first manager Brian Epstein were never able to, The merchandising of U2 certainly 
places them оп а 'ofty pedestal, whether it means that they are part of rock's natural 
progression is an entirely different question. 

Nevertheless the new album will be released on October 10 and will include nine new U2 
songsand six live recordings, all 01. which are featured in the Paramount Pictures film. The live 
tracks are: 'Helter Skelter'(the Beatles classicfrom the 'White Album"), ‘All Along The Watch. 
tower’ (Dylan's song which was recorded by Hendrixl,, '1 Still Haven't found What I'm Looklnq 
For’, 'Silver and Gold', 'Pride' and 'Bullet The Blue Sky’. 

The album runs to seventy-two minutes and was produced by ;Jimmv lovine. The film will 

‚ be premiered. on October 27. _, Roberr Allen 


"documsnts" 
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RTE's Multi-Channel Blues 


Can the revamped televisJon channel match the satellites? 


"RTE HAS OVERCOME THE EROSION OF 


lrish audiences. frorn the increased availability 


of British апа more  tecently, satell ite 
channels,' Bob Collins, RTE's director 01' 
television prograrnm es, announced еашег th is 
month at the launch of Network 2, RTE's, 
"new style" television channel. .. 

"Despite this increased growth in multi- 
channel availability, RTE has actually 
increased its share of multi-channel viewing. 
We have met the foreign competition апа are 
equally confident of meeting any internal 
challenge," he stated. 


Not everyone would аотсе. A few day-, 


RTE accounced that it was going ro 
with a 


before 
revamp the secorrd televisio n channel, , 


strong emphasis on sports, films, and 
specialist arts interests from rock videos to 
ballet, a little heard 


in London 


\\ur(It-)eh, wiwu hi,!., at jo. C) рег ccm, three 
times the share of RTE 2 and almost half that 
of RTE 1, which claimed 28.52 per cent, 

quick to 


classical of audience 


survey published revealed that 
RTE 2 was watched by just over four per cent RTE, 


areas or just less discount the survey , But befare 


unsurprisingly, was 
of viewers in multi-channel it put up its 


than one .hour a week. couldn't comment 
Of the six br6adcast channels RTE 2 carne 


and behind satellite channel 


arguments it said it 
because it hadn't 
it said it wouldo 't be available to it because it 


seen the survey. Moreover 
last in popularity 


Sky, owned Бу media mogul Rup err was funded by competitors. 


Pharmaceutical Problema 


to grant an appeal, in the form of an oral hearing, to the objectors 
plant for Killeagh, east 


An Bord Pleanala is expected 
to th~ US multinational Merrell! Dow's proposed f30m pharmaceutical 
Cork, (as rsported in last month's Magill). 

"Its very likely that an oral hearing will be granted," saida 
of the development and the unusually 


for An Bord 
of appeals 


spokasperson 


large number 


Pleanala, "given the nature 


which have been received." 

An Bord Pleanala 
appeal although all the material about the proposad factory 
been received. A decision would be made in the middle of October and, if granted, a date would 
be set for the hearing "which would be suitable for а Фе parties involved". 

third-partv _ appeals had been received as 


their views recordad}, They also con- 


hadn't 
and the relevant objections had 


However confirmed that a decision been made yet about the 


The state planning body. confirméd that twenty-one 
well as four objections (from people who simply wanted 
firmad that Merrell! Dow, as the first partv, had lodged an appealabout 


application, 


the condltlons set down 


by Cork County Council whan it passad the planning subject to twentv-sevan 


conditions, оп Auqust 26. 

Meanwhile in east Cqrk feelings are still running high as the jobs versus the envlronment 
Баша continuas. А naw group, the Killeagh  Pro-Industrv , Association, has been set up in 
support of the plant and in particular. the jobs they believe it will bring. 


Ltd, the group which has opposed the plant, 
very high, and there has.been 


The Womanagh Valley Protection Association 


has been criticised in Youghal, where ernplovment is running 


dissent over tactics. 


The group's refusal to hold a public meeting in Youqhal; because they feared that it would 


not do their case against Merrell! Dow any good, has annoyed 
in Youghal are ths very peopls who should be persuaded to come 


several local people, who have 


stressed that the unemployed 
out against. the plant. 
of a Cork Examiner photographer, who was 


of his intirni- 


There was also criticism about the treatment 


public meeting, because; the Womanagh  groupclaimed, 


these people realise that the man was only doing his [ob, no matter 


out of a recent 
"Can't 


it might have been to them , 


thrown 
dating behaviour. 


local person, whois also opposed to the 
. Roberr Allen 


how insensitive ,saidone 


plant. 
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Not so. In their own to gain 


credibility , the satellite channels are only too 


attempt 


eager to share the results and ir fact one of its 
research groups key aims is to get publicity 


for the concept of this research , 


Called Petar (Pan european Television 
Audience Research) it is considered innova- 
tive, conceptually, as it atternpts to provide 


for television. viewingall ^ over 
it indluded a 


uniform data 
Europe and for the firsttime, 
sarnple in Ireland. 

RTE then carne up with its counter argu- 
shows both 
(cable) 


per cent of 


ments, It says its own research 


national channels іп multi-channel 


areas have an average forty-five 
viewing compared to Petar which puts it 
thirty-three per cent, Petar's 


claimed. This it 


down around 


claime were "excessive. it 


put down to methodology.  Firsrly, ir argued, 


Petar only assessed viewing patterns for à 


four-week period compared to its more repre- 


sentative meter surveys which electronically 


measure a six-month periodo Secondly, а 


survey which measures the amount of time 


spent watching a particular channel naturally 


produces. bias towards channels which are оп 


virtually twenty-four _ hours a day. RTE 2 
doesnt come оп until the early evening com- 
pared to Sky which  broadcastsfor twenty 
hours а day. 

Perhaps the most salient. features of this 
research. for RTE is the chunk of viewing, 


taken by UTV and BBC 1, Even if RTE can 


dispute the exactlevels of viewing it is more 
difficult to discount 


larly as itis not. prepared to issue its ownbreak- 


the proportions,  particu- 
down. Among all viewers over the age of four 
BBC takes. a 21.85 per cent ,of the audience 
rising to 28.24 per cent arnongwomen between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty-four. =- marginally 
higher. than RTE 1 and UTV takes an overall 
share of 14.86 per cent.. 

Even if RTE 
it knows that it has to perform right 


1 does maintain the lion's 
share, 
categorics just ro 


across all demograp hic 


maintain present advertising levels (around 
L45 million ayear) It was probably easy to 
sense that young viewers were attracted by 


the fare of Sky and MTV (where it is avail- 
able) and has revamped RTE 2 in accordance, 
For the RTEis 


moment safe enough. 


Satellite channels offer very anodyne  рго- 
gramming - are short on topical or. even 
controversial programmes, on local pro- 
gramming and on news services, 

Although they were denied, the recent 


rumours that RTE would sell sorne or all of 
its eighty per cent share in Cablelink led it to 
openly admit it would need large investments 


with forth- 


for new prograrnming to cope 


coming competitión and it is already planning 
to tighten its Бей with more staff cuts. 


- Lisa. O'Carroll |, 
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New Tallaght Evidence 


Convictions о! Tallaght "toyttoers" may be quashed 


The revelations in Magilllast August: 
a саг in 1984, for which they 
in the High Court 

Barristers Юг the 
Meleady (21), who 


believe that 


concerning the case of two Tallaght men convicted of 


steatíaq received five-year prison sentences may lead to an action 


in the coming weeks to have the sentences 
(21), who 
since his escape from St Patrick's 
which 


quashed. 


youths, Joseph Grogan is currently іп Mountjoy, апа Joseph 


in May 1986, 
last: year may 


is on the run Institution 


new fingerprint ^ evidence emerged during a perjury trial 


seriously undermine the convictions. 

The new evidence outlined in Magill has led the legal eagles to pursue a habeus corpus 
application to secure the immediate release of Joseph Grogan pending a retrial, 

That will be the third trial which the two youths haya experienced, even though threé other 


men claimed to have been in the stolen 


car on the night of February 241984 when the owner 


‚ people 


Mr Eamon Gavin was viciously assaulted whilé he lay on the bonnet of his speeding caro 
- Frank Co nnolly 
: pur MAMMY вину. DON'T yov EVER 
XE ANY BLIND BASTAROS Awl Жл 
HOOKS ом 
ROAD mid 
РАрру 
C | 
. А.К | 
Reem — ~ Сео љу — 
The aboye postcard is from a set of twentv-sight witty; and satirical originals to be published 
by a new publishing co-op, Spellbound Books, on November 1. Published. in conjunction with 
the Dublin Travellers’ Education. and Development Group, the Employment Equality Agency, 
the Irish Family Planning Association, Lesbian Line and Dublin's Well, Woman Cl!ntres, the 
postcards willbe launched with two non-sexist children's books. 
Their first; title is 'A Dollop of Dublin, a colouring А-7 of Dublin, which will be published 
withan original colléction of stories and poems written and illustrated by children for children. 


Basedin the 
who comprlss 


it is Ше intention 
and Elizabeth 


access; it it and 


Centre in Moss; Street 
Mary O'Carroll 
and groups 


new Grapevine ~ Arts of Spellbound, 


of Sue Esterson, O'Donoghue, to "open up the 


traditional 
Allen 


print medium : to people denied in doing so challenge 


notions of what constitutes ‘literature’, ‘history’ and ‘culture’. - Robert. 


. There 


That Dept. 
Again! 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN 
Affairs has not excelled themselves over the 
case of Chilean prisoner Luis Tricot, whom 
Magill readers ^ will recall. was arrested іп 
Santiago in Septernber 1987, six months after 
his return from fourteen years political exile 
in Ireland. 

When arrested he was, accused of corn- 
plicity in the kidnapping of a military general 
and of | membership of the resistan ce 
organisation the Frente  Рашойса; Manuel 
Rodriguez , He was; beaten and tortured and 
spent four months in hospital. . Now he is 


charged only with possession of explosives 


which he denies, claiming that if any devices 


were found at his home they were planted Бу 
the secret police. 

As he lived for 
of his children 
of Foreign 
Chilean 
ti be 


where 
the Depart- 

asked to 
for Luis "Тико" 


returned lo оч n 


so long in Ireland, 


three wereborn, ' 
ment Affairs were 
approach Ше regime 
Tricot Novoa 
Ireland. 

Ireland-Chile 


got a reply from the 


In july the support. group 
about the 
tothe. 
Department, "ће 
is that 
Tricot be 
atleast half of that 
could be 


positive note, 


Departrnent 


„ 


response of Pinochets government 


request, According {о the 


response. that has now been received 


Chilean law requires that Мг 
sentenced and complete 


sentence before it comrnuted tú 


exile.. On we are also 
Militar' 
in February to 
End of story. 


a more 


informed that a different 'Eiscalia 


(prosecutor) was appointed 
speed up the case". 
Tricot, meanwhile, shares a cell. witb 
three 
metres with no date for a 
denied his 


T'he military 


four orhers in a room metres by 
one-and-a-half 
tri al. The 


lawyers 


military judges have 


access tü the files. courts 


in any event are not known for giving fair 


trials to suspected political ^ opponents. A 


long long sentence awaits Tricot Ш convicted. 
Could our Dep artment 
think up something that it plain 
tú, the Chilean dictatorship that the Irish 
do not take kindly 


our Own, treated 


of Foreign Affairs not 
would make 


to seeing one of 
in this sharneful. 
_ Or will they wait until the middle of 


almost, 
manner. 
another 
At least Pinochet 


the next century- ro write 
to the Chileans, 
by then. 


Mcanwhile 


polite note 
will be gonc 


Irish politicians 
in Chile, 
beaten handsomely, have 


attending the 


plebiscite in which Pinochet looks 


set to be sought 


permission to visit 'Tito' in prison 


they  willréceive 


in Santiago 
first-hand 


of his arrest and 


hopefully 
reports „ of the circumstances 
detention 

the Chilean 
Shane Ross 


get such 


and perhaps exert sorne pressure оп 
on his behalf, 


and joe O'Toole 


authorities Senator 
are hoping to 
a visit 


during their trip to oversee 


voting procedures, - Frank Connelly) 
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NewDrugs Body 


Pushers' assets wíll be the first target under proposed /egis/ation 


A COMMITTEE, SET UP BY THE major godfather figures in the Dublin drug 
of Health. to help fight drug 


abuse will inelude representatives frorn the 


Department scene have been jailed and others await trial, 

Yet the supply seerns to be as regular as 
Garda Drug Squad, Custom апі Excise ever. The primary source is believed to be a 
officials, and delegares from the Departments 
of Health, Justice, and Social Welfare. It will London's Kilburn. suburb. They act as con- 


have executive powers to recommend tacts for runners from Ireland, who bring 


colony of addicts from this country based in 


measures whieh it is hoped will stem theflow the drugs in through the seaports, particularly 
it is believed, the North Wall terminys. 


Whereas in the past there was a small 


of drugs into the country and will com- 
plernent the role of the National Drugs 
Advisory Board. The Chairman of thatBoard, number of drugs barons coordinating the 
Mr. Terry Leyden, Minister for State at the 
Department of Health, will also act as chair- 
man of the new National Co-ordination _ 


trade , now there would appear to be hundreds 
of these runners who bring in small quantities 


of the drug on e~ch trip - usually for per- 
Drugs Committee, Ш will be funded by the 
National Lottery, 


sonal use, and as much extra.as they can carry 
for selling. 
The new Committ,,-e's primary ое. Garda and Customs officers are generally 


will be the introductiori of measures at sea aware of these people but have no powers to 


and airports то inhibit the high level of detain them оп arrival іп the country, 
trafficking. They will also work towards although gardai are often tipped off by 
greater coordination internationally, to ensure customs о) the  ardval of а  susP;cious 
that, with the opening of European borders individual.. The gardai then stake out that 
in 1992, Ireland does not become a gateway individual's residenceand raid it sorne hours 
for the international drugs trade , after. arrival, by which time it is hoped the 
Among the new Committee's first tasks drug supply will have been removed from the 
will be the preparation of legislation to allow runners body. These drugs are generally 
for the confiscation of drug dealers' assets. It brought in in the carrier's stomach or rectum. 


was feared fora time this might be uncon- In Britain, Customs have both X-ray and 


stitutional, but the Attorney General has dry toilet facilities to deal with the problem. 


advised that itis noto They also have powers to detain suspects for 
At the moment the main sources of heroin up to twelve hours, pending the movement of 

supply to this country are ‘runners’ or people bowels. No such powers exist here, Ir is also 

who pay flying visits ro London. Most of the understood that there are a number of rackets 

Aids Assurance 

Why you tace anA/OS test it you teke out a lite insurance policy 

The insurance companies, іп line .with a decision made by the Irish Insurance Federation, 


introduced lest month a mandatory AroS test for everyone wishing to take out alife policy 
valued at Ї1$0,ООО and over. Some insurance companies аге disarmingly candid as to their 
reasons for doing this. 

According to a letter datad September S sent out by Prudential Life of Ireland to their 
agents, the reason for thesetests is because *... the risks presented to our industrv. by a spread 
of AroS are obvious and it is in allour interests that we eliminate as far as possiblé AIOS 
.related claims in order that we can continue to bring economic cover to our clients. (Magill 
emphasis). Those involved in fighting the disease: tend to have strong views on mandatory 
testing. 

Or James Walsh, AIOS co-ordinator at the Oepartment of Health, told Magill he 'deplores' 
the introductionof mandatory testing by the insurance companies. It will, he is convinced, 
help to drive the disease underground, making it far more difficult to fight. 

Or Walsh also expresses; doubts as to whether the guarantee of confidentiality ‘аз regards the 
tests, and guaranteed by the insurance companies, can be maintained. The surprise , is that the 
blood samples“ taken by doctors on behalf of the ínsurance companies will be analysed | at UCO's 
Virus ~eference  Laboratorv, which is presided over by Or Irene Hillary. | 

Ог Hillary has been involved for some time in researching waysof combating the disease, 
and is chairperson of Фе AIOS fund - a high-powered body of doctors, solicitors, and repre-. 
sEintatives of various AIOS agencies, which raises money for AIOS reséarch, Or James Walsh 


is a committee member of the Fund. -Patsy McGarry 
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going on involving the supply of cannabis 
and marijuana as well as heroin to this 
country. This is believed tobe linked to a 
major drugs figure in Liverpool. , Ir can involve 
the deposit of waterproof  package';. of the 
drugs into Dublin Bay at the mouth of the 
Liffey en route to the North Wall, for 
instance, Occasionally these packages аге 
attached го buoys in the harbour, These are 
then picked up later by small craft, ог 
occasionally from nearby strands. It is also 
believed sorne bring in heroin in Jamaica rum 
bottles, А condom filled with the drug is 
shoved into the. neck of the bottle and be- 
cause .of the dark colour of the rum is not 
noticed at customs, 

Recently three B&I staff operating out of 
the North Wall were charged with possession 
of cannabis for the purposes. of supply. In 
1985, the largest haul of heroin .in this 
country involved another B&I ernployee. _ 
Staff employed on ships and airplanes are not 
subject го’ c.usroms' checks. 

Another area of drug smuggling which the 
gardai are believed to be turning го’ concerns 
the supply of cocaine to this country. Re- 
garded as a white collar drug, this is believed 
to enter the country mainlythrough the 
апр orts, There are as yet no real indicatígns, 
of the level of supply of the .drug in the 


cou.ntry , - Patsy McGarry 


вы. sex gnüerwriting Hrocedures SÀ, Diss 


Daar 


The А.1.0.8. problem, аю you will appreciate, іа nf q: 
Concern to Life Underwriters and becaure of the risk of 
spread of A.I 

introduce mes: 
existing and 


t 
e 
the life awsurance industry ham һай to 
tke funds held for both 


As part of an industrywide agreement — under the Irish 
Insurance Federation, Prudential Life, fron 1 September 1988, 
Mill require a touting NIV entíbudy test: for applications 
| vhero the sum aseured se £150,007 nr ereater, Al) of theee 
cases vill algo exceed our normal non-medical limits and will 
therefore in any «vent be attending for a full medice! 
examination. The proposed procodure is a» follows: - 


1. А covering latter, with an oxplanatory leaflet and 
consent forn isoeking the consent Of the client tO the 
NIV teet) will he went *o the lite proposed dízectly, 
before the cxanination. 

3. This forn should be presented to the examining doctor at 
the tine o: the normsl medlcal examination when the HIV 
Eestu vill мш carried out. 

3. The blood sample will be sent dírecily by the doctor for 
analysis tO Prof. Irene Hillery, U.C.D, Virus Rofnrgnce 1 
Laboratory, who will {л absolute confidence advise our 
Chief Medical Officer of the results of the test 


the introduction af t. new procedures it 
ry to’ put together a revised panal of medical 
of which will be made available shortly. 


The rigks presented to our industry by а sp 
are obvious and it is in all of ош int 
olingnate вз far as possible 2.1.0.5. related cluízs in order 
thet ve can continue to bring economic cover to our eliante. 


Yours в: псое1у, 
Declan J. Lawlor, 
Sales & Herketing Мапачаз. 


Prudential Lite е! Ireland Limited. 
Prudential House. Lower Mouni Street. Dublin 2, Ireland. Telephone; 611922 Fax: 612142 


Another 
Sore Point 


Were the Carnsore Point 
nuclear demonstrations in vain? 


NOT -O LONG AGO THOUSANDS OF 
Irish people were up in arms, over the 
proposal to construct а nuclear power station 
at Carnsore Point in Wexford. Аї the time 
Des O'Malley, then Minister responsible for 
the ESB who were to build the station 
described opponents of the plan as аг 
earthers'. 

His then junior rninister Ray Burke, now 
Minister for Energy,went on the 'Late Late 
Show' то defend the rnorality and econornics 
of the proposal. Eventually the : weight of 
public opinion and the questionable projected 
economic growth figures of the experts put an 
end to the plan. 

Since then Mr O'Malley has formed the 


Profressive Democrats , who are vocal on the 


> 
enyironrnent and opposed ro nuclear power. 
Mr Burke is regularly ro be seen condernning 
the Sellafield operation and its leaking and 
dumping of radioactive material into the 
Irish Sea. 

Dublin has been deelared a nuclear free 
zone and many Irish people patted thernselves 
on the back for their part in defeating the 
nuclear proposal and the movement of 
opposition still stands as one of the few 
instances where popular protest helped defeat 
the politicians and other vested interests. 


AY APPOINTMENT TO. 


What then are we ro make of the news e nata пионы 
Е - ; HENSON & HEDGES LTO 
that а boat carrying uranium  hexaflouride LONDON ия 


radioactive. It is carried in tanks which are 


transp orted to the Soviet Union and back to р BENSON. ond HEDGES 


Sellafield for reprocessing. 


regularly lands at Dublin port to off-load 
other cargoes. The cornpressed gas which is in 
fact liquid under pressure is a dense material 


ofa very toxic nature although not highly 


Often the boat carries only empty tanks 
with residues of the gas, but nevertheless its 
arrival in Dublin port indicates that the Irish 
govemm ent is not perhaps as sincere as ir 
makes out in its anti-nuclear stance. Or per- 
haps it is caught by its adherence to inter- 
national treaties signed long before the 
dangers ofnuclear power were ever realised. 

Backiri the early 1950s Ireland signed the 
Euraton Treaty obliging the signatories го 


promote the peaceful use of nuclear power. 
The Departrnent of Energy has stated that the 


cargo shipments аге regulated under inter- 
national agreements under which they are 
inspected апа must be cleared by an officer 
of the NEB under legislation passed here in 
1981., 

What is not said is why is lreland partici: 
pating in the nuclear industry which the Irish 
people have plainly rejected. 

- Frank Connolly 


SMOKERS DIE YOUNGER 


Government Warning 


НИНЕ MÀ — — 


IN DESK 


Reefer and the Model 


How to turn a traw/er into a tourist attraction 


It seems that despite or psrhaps  bacausa of some critlcs, the new Irish-rnade film 'Reefer 
and the Model is a box-offtcesuccess, at least in Ireland and nowhere more so than Galway 
where film goers are still busv discussing the many locals that feature as extras. The boat usad 
in the film still rests in the docks and has beco me something of a tourist attraction. - 

Some of the film critics indicated that tlsley are a little out of touch with the minds of the 
average puntar іп their reactions. to the movie which undoubtedly has its technical faults and 
the odd dip in pace but nevertheless ranks as one of the best to come out of this countrv for 
many years. 

It also touchas some of the raw nerves of Irish society, portraying characters that everyone 
knows exist but that few would want to acknowledqa, For Joe Comerford апа Lelia Ooolan 
the Reefer is a tribute to six years hard work and their succass in taking the Barcelona award 
for best film was well deserved, beca use it was an award from а сиу that values highly 
imaginative and probing work following decades of pclitical censorship under Franco. 

Back at home sorne critics spent their time trying to gather a subtle political message from 
the film that just was not there. In particular some revievvers took pleasure in the apparently 
anti-republican sympathies  ехргеззва. In fact, according to Comerford, the film is certainly 
not intended to bs anti-republican but an attempt to uncover the truth about Irish society and 
presenting it in an acceptable, enjoyable and humorous fashion. There’ is in fact a nice touch 
with an elderly republican who appears in Reefer in one sceneand who is not unlike Joe's 
aunt, the historian and life-lonq republican activist, Maire Comerford. Go and have a look, 


- Frank Connolly 
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SPUC's 
Damp 
Squib 


OVER 1,000 WOMEN FROM THE 
Republic went to Britain for abortions in the 
first three months of 1988. That represents a 
seven per cent increase on 1987 figures for 
the same periodo It demonstrates that despite 
SPUC's best efforts women want and are 
getting information on abortion. 

Even SPUC's recent courr action against 
UCD's Student Union which  attem pted to 
stop the printing of abortion referral material 
in the Students! Welfare Guide only served to 
do the "Abortion Information Campaign" а 
favour , It highlighted the issue and  en- 
eouraged public debate. That's something 
those in favour of the "right to ehoose" spend 
a lot of time, effort and money trying to: do. 

By the same token SPUC also informed 
the general population of precisely where to 
find information оп abortion. Before their 


actionnot so many people outside UCD's 
10,690 students. knew about the Welfare 
Guide. "Now" says Annemarie O'Leary, 


Welfare Officer with the Union "more wornen 
than ever before know that this information 
is available. Women outisde the college have 
been ringing me looking for addresses and 
telephone numbers". 

In the aftermath of SPUC' failure to 
secure an injunction preventing the 
publication of this Guide, Annemarie O'Leary 
still doesrir know why SPUC specifically 
targered the UCD union. Not only do the 
union in Triníty print the same information 
but in line with the policy of the Union of 
Students in Ireland they support the woman's 
right to choose , the woman's right to control 
over her own fertility. More of the same in- 
formation is also available in the coun tless 
women's magazines. from Britain оп sale in 
every newsagenrs, across lreland. 

Until this summer about fifty per cent of 
all Student Unions within Irish colleges didu't 
have a policy on abortio n, SPUC's challenge 
has encouraged them to mandate their 
members in order to adopt an official 
position. According to Fidelma Joyce, 
Women's Officer with USI, "the general 
feeling is strong in favour' of the right to in- 
forrnation ". The National College of Art and 
Design has since passed policy in favour of 
the right of women to determine the course 
of their own pregnancy. 

Marie Vernon of SPUC says that her 
organisation is now "assessing the situ ation " 
and consulting legal advice with regard to, ап 
appeal of Miss Justice Carroll's High Court 
."uling. The Union іп Оер have not had any 
contact from SPUC  sincethe, ruling and 
Annemarie O'Leary said they have "no idea" 
whar their nexr move will be. Louise Oelaney 


Popping the Cork 


/s the Cork Examiner going nationa/? 


The Cork Examiner is not goin9 national, at least not yet, despite the clues that evervone seems 
tobe deriving from their 1lationwide advertising campaign, which shows aman pulling along the 
Titanic aboye the proclamation: Almost as much pulling power as the Cork Examiner. 

"The question of taking the Cork out of the Cork Examiner has been ow the table here since 
1850 but the board has always been afraid to do it," said Ted Crosbie, chief executive of Cork 
Examiner Publications, adding that they did not wish to annoy their indigenous  readership. 

"We prefer to regard ourselves asa major regional paper with a natípnal news coverage. The 
bloody fight in the morning papar market at the beginning of the year did not affect: us and 
both the Examiner and the Echo have come out well in the recently released JNMR readership 
survey." 

Mr Crosbie also said that the comparison with the Manchester Guardian, which droppsd its 
regional title over thirty, years ago, was really "not ori" "The Cork Examiner's marketing 
he said, "and if we sold 10,000 extra copies in Dublin - 


" 


' 


profile is in the southern! reqion.,' 
where we have over 100 outlets anyway - it wouldnt make a lot of difference." 


The real clue to the Examiner's advertising campaign is in their marketing strategy, aimed at 


the Dublin based advertising agencies: through direct rnail, and their sloqan: "Munster goes 


missing when you don't advertise in thé Cork Examiner." [ һе Derry 


"We were having a bit of fun 011 the Titanic," said Mr Crosbie, "and we're.delighted that our 
campaign is being noticed.! What is also being noticed isthat {he Cork Examiner is fast 


ш 
becorninq a rival to the national press with its comprehensive coverage of news beyond the [ ro ntline 


borders of Munster and its lessthan parochtal attitude to local news. 


It is the belief of several journalists оч the staff of the Examiner that the "idea of going A new play argues that peop/e 


national hasn't been ruled out", said one reporter but the "only indication to the staff that 


Cork is being dropped from the title is from the ads". - Robert Allen must be the makers of their 
own va/ues 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL BECOMES 
Almost as much pregnant in working-class Derry. Her 


e pregnancy raises a series of difficult . questions 
pulling power about the Irish social, moral and political 
e " 
as the Cork Examiner. climate. It represents just one of the many 


issues tackledin the co-productio n by the 


Derry Frontline theatre group and the 
Bogside Sculpturs ser tO go on tour around 
Ireland between October 5 and 21. 

Called 'Insidé Out Һе production com- 
bines sculpture, drama and lyrics іп an 


attempt to analyse life in Ireland and 


especially within the not so well-off sectors. 


Although it is rooted іп the experience of life 


in working-class Derry the issues raised are 
relevant throughout the entire country. In 
Fi | Addi у D h the context of political conflict in Northern 
Ing aS ict $ еа! Ireland it looks ar how peopleare trapped in a 
seemingly endless stalemate of poverty and 


repressio n. 


An iron bar or: the head took the life of twenty-four-year-old Srian Chaney in September in the Co-ordinared by Derry sculptor Locky 
latest fatality arising from Dublin's serious hard drug problem. Although, at the time of going Morris and Manchester playwright Dan Brian 
to press, no one has been charged with the offence, Magill has learned that his murder was а Cohen, the project involves nine young people 
result of his drug habito Chaney was given an amount of hashish to sell in the area and told to from the depressed Bogside and Creggan areas 
bring back :E400 to his supplier. His failure te do so led to his death although actual killing of Derry. Its central message is the need for 
may not have been intended. Chaney offered to repay half of the amount owed) having self reliance. The play argues that people 
apparently spent the rest or: tamgesic tablss, an addictive morphine based drug, popular with themselves must be the makers of their 
junkies as a heroin substitute. own values and their own futures. Itevidences 
A rnernber of a large family in West Finglas, Chaney was no street angel but his death was a belief in personal ability ro contribute to 
brutal and unwarrahted. According to paople close to the ground of the large working-class change of the socio-polirical systern and sub- 
suburb , his attacker jumped frorn a car at 12.25pm оч Cappagh Road, Finglas аз Chaney sequently escape from repression. The 
walked towards the Cardiffsbridge Road hitting him оч the head with an iron bar or wheel method it advocates is а concentration on 
braceo Another man drove the car away towards Finglas village. Although apparently struck changing entrenched ^ negative attitudes and 
only once, Chaney was brought to the Mater Hospital with serious head injuries and then to building а positive working-class culture. 
Vincents Hospital where he died a few days later at 3.30am оч Sunday 18th September, while Inside Out will he staged in Dublin, Cork 
oi alife support machine. - Frank Conrfolly and Galway. - Louise Delaney 
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DUKES 


THE MAN WHO WOULD 
BE HAUGHEY 


Alan Dukes plays hardball 


BY PATSY McGARRY 


T WAS JAMES  OILLON, FORMER 

leader of Fine. Gael, who once remarked 

that in political leadership the people who 
need to Бе watched most are not your 
opponents, but your own backbenchers. His 
successor Alan Oukes would do well to heed 
that advice. The back benches of Fine Gael 
now accommodate sorne of that parry's rnost 
experienced ^ politicians апа powerful per- 
sonalities, many of whom feel they have been 
very shabbily treated by their leader. The ir 
attitude tæ Alan Dukes, however, is not 
simply the result of personal chagrin, or grim 
disappointment ^ with his style of leadership. It 
is more fundamental. , They feel he, and rnany 
of the younger TOs he has surrounded himself 
with, represent: an attempt tq usurp control 
of the party апа push И towards a more 
radical | Social ^ Dernocratic politics. The 
swelling ranks of Christian Dernocrats on the 
back benches’ feel such a тайса! shift in 
direction would be disastrous for Fine Gael, 
lt would, they believe, alienare their 
tradicional, stable core of support in the 
country, substituting for it fickle votes from 
the fringes of mainstream politics, 

Alan Duke 's style of leadership 15 des- 
cribed as being in itself illustrative of his 
soeial democratic politics. Не is seen as being 
illiberalin sharing out responsibility, pre- 
ferring instead control from the centre. 
"Stalinist" was the description offered Ьу 
one senior party member. Another suggested 
he runs the party like the secretary of a 
governrn ent department. 

However, it is not just Mr Dukes's leader- 
ship which irks mernbers of his party, Dis- 
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gruntled colleagues аге increasiggly uneasy 
about the frequency of his contacts with the 
T'aoiseach, Mr Haughey, which are said to be 
occurring оп an unprecedented scale. These 
contacts, they believe, inelude meetings а 
the beginning ofeach Оап term, when diffi- 
culties on the agenda for the forthcorning 
term аге "ironed out". Other meetings also 
take place when the need arises, but the 
greater part of rheir discussions take place 
over the phone. 

None of these contacts, they say, are dis- 
cussed with fronr benchers, the more 
experienced of whom view the whole business 
with great disquiet, seeing Dukes аз a corn- 
parative novice dealing with the shrewdest 
politician in the country. 

Further, because front  benchers don't 
know what goes on at these meetings, they 
are unsure then how to address matters oC 
controversy involving the Government, о Ап 
example cited had то; do with the announce- 
ment of new terms for the Constituency 
Boundary Commission.,, A senior Fine Gael 
TO who wasrecently discussing these with a 
member of the Government was told by him, 
"my man and your man have talked about 
this". Мо further discussion was needed.- 

The party's then spokesman on the 
Environment, . Mr John Boland, ended up 
issuing a staternenr on the matter which was 
mildly critical of the Commission's terms of 
referénce. T'he statement was one he had been 
instructed to prepare by his party leader. 
Boland himself favoured a stronger lineo 

It is acknowledged within Fianna Fail, 
that such cooperarion between the Taoiseach 


Littleman 
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and Mr Dukes is going оп. There is much 
speculation as to the Fine Gael leader's 
motives, but allagree - "Charlie is delighted 
with it", "He has the biggest majority а 


Taoiseach has ever had in the history of the 


State ", one disgruntled Fine  Gaeler re- 
marked. 

When asked about these contacts, Mr 
Dukes commented through a party 
spokesman. * "It has always been the case that 
the Taoiseach and Leader of the Opposition 
occasionally. consulted опе another. That's 
been a facr since 1922". Within the party, 
however, it is said tharcontacts between the 
Taoiseach -and Leader of the Opposition 


in the past were fewand far betwcen. . 

of Mr Dukes 
reason Jor the 
contacts "First of all Alan will 
screw the PDs, then he'll go after Charlie". 


One unequivocal 
that the 


supporter 
remarked ongoing 


was obvious. 


RITICS OF MR DVKES IN FINE 
Gael - 
however 


and they аге a minority, 
significanr  - 
overly enamoured with the Taoiseach, They 
believe that he based his leadership, campaign 
on Mr Haugheys. in 1979, and is atternpting 
to rule the party with that same "uno voce" 
Dukes tends to arid 
the 
suggest, preparing policy and presenting - 
with his front 


style , now dernand 


command high ground on everything, 
they 
it publicly without. discussion 
bench , T'he "Tallaght strategy" 
quoted as an exarnple.. It had been discussed 
with but 
generally, to a front 


bench meeting for retrosp ective endorsement, 


speech is 


individual front — benchers, not 


and was later brought 


Similarly) with the 'New Politic docurnent of 


easlier this year. This was printed in booklet 
Комп , for general distribution, before the 
front bench saw и. In the circumstances there 


was little choice but to endorse it. 

However , Mr Dukes's reluctance to discuss 
matters with his front bench rodate 
had to do with 


the recent 


may have 
its overall complexion 
reshuffle. УП to that point 
of those on the front 


pre- 
ceding 
two-thirds 
who had opposed him in the 


bench were 
people leader- 
the majority 
would Christian 
opposed to hisSocialDemocratic 


is the 


ship election and, furthermore, 


of those have been 
Democrats, 
politics. Now , however, the opposite 
case, Two -thirds of his eighteen memberfrorir 
bench 
leadership 


The ‘six members. of the currenr 


are people who voted forhim in the 


contest» and most are Social Derno- 
crats", front 
bench who did not vote for him as leader are 
John Bruton апа his brother Richard, who 
voted fúr Bruton.,, jim Mitchell, Sean Barret 
and Peter who voted for Barry. And 
Michael 
Neonan.. voted. At the time he was believed 


Barry, 


Noonan. No one is quite sure how 
Barry supporter. However, , he isnow 
Dukes's 


con test, 


to bea 
right-hand mano 
of Dukes 
those who were not with 
hima at the time, him. Sueh 
people who still remain on the front bench 
3.t~~~-ldb -feel he is now paranoid about their 
disloyalty, 


perceived as being 
Of that 


say he still treats 


leadership critics 


as being against 


possible 
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say he ig 


not altogether un- 
A reporr in the JJ. O'Molloy 
in the Sunday Triburie last November 
suggested that Dukes suspected John Boland, 
jim Mitchell, O'Brien, 
John Donnellan and possibly Michael Noonan 
him, At 
bench meetings, 


This  uneasiness is 
warranted. 


column 
Sean Barret, Fergus 


against subsequent 


party/front 


of plotting 

parliamentary... 
it is said, jim Mitchell took to protesting his 
"Ioyalty to the leader'.. It is of course signifi- 
that three of those six men named have 


what johri Boland was heard to 


cant 
sincesuffered 
describe as "a blow of the soup fork". 

That 
in discussions 
Gael.. Shortly 
thanked all who had participated 
carnpaignss for conducting what he described 


leadership contest continues to arise 


of the prescnt situation in Fine 


after his election Alan Dukes 


in the three 


' 


contesto Sorne rcp orts 


"gentlemanly " 
that 


less than gentlernanly, 


as a 
however indicate his own 'carnpaígn was 
somewhat 
camps believe that 
the 


many of whom were 


Sources in the losers' 
Dukes- 


ambitious 


rode to office оп votes of 
backbenchers, 


that oí the 


convinced the- election of either 
would mean their remaining 
oblivion. The 
both Barry 
of their 


orthodox 


other candidates 


political sáme 
say that 


campaigned 


in comparative 


sou,rces whereas and 


Bruton on the strength 


records and  reputations, less 


methods were used to secure sorne of Alan 
Dukes's 


the campaign, 


votes. in {һе course of 


For example, 
one of the 


а member of the parliarnentary 


losing candidates 
was canvassing 
party when a phone call carne through from 
the Dukes camp offering 
should he vote for Dukes, 


cerned did so, and now holds the promised 


the man .a positiori 


The member con- 


post. 


However there wsa а lot of to-ing and 


the leadership 
it had 


eith @ 


fro-ing in the days preceding 


election , At one stage, for example, 
that Avril Doyle would 
propose or second John Bruto n for the leader- 
ship. However, the night before the 
a member of di-e-Weia'ordConstituency . 


been agreed 


vote, 


Executiverang Bruton to say they did not 
think it would look good for them tohave 

Ivan Yates openly supporting Dukes and A vril 
Doyle openly supporting Bruton. It would 
suggest division in the constituency. Bruton 
agreed, therefore, that she should not propose 


ór second him, 


It wasbelieved that Doyle would still vote 


for Bruton. However, she arrived late for the 
vOte' and her intentions did not  becorne 
known, Ш any. event, she was appointed 
Marine spokesperson Бу Dukes оп his first 
front bench, 

Defenders of Dukes describe him as having 
always been available to therri as Minister. 
They insist that, contrary (о  hiscritics' 
claims, he always operated an open door 
policy, He also mixed with them  whiJe in 
government, and used the same self-service 
canteen in Leinster House аз was generally 
frequentéd Бу thern , Critics interpret — this 
"canteen hopping" as an eatly stage in 
Dukes's campaign for the leadership, which 
they now see as having been based on Charlie 
Haughey's "chicken dinrier" tours of the 


country. to inspire grass roots and back bench 
support. . "Sour grapes", conclude. Dukes's 
supporters. . 
INCE THE LEADERSHIP ! 
election, relations between Dukes 
and his two defeated. colleagues 
have been co-operative, if circumspect, к 
Barry, though disappointed. та losing, 
accepted his defeat with typical patrician 
grace and got on with the job as foreign 
affairs spokesman. . Though mere ig sorne 
deference ro him as one of the party's most 
respected elder statesmen, he too has ro 
submit his speeches. for vetting before relgase , 
This "censorship " greatly irritates sorne of 
the more experienced TDs. They are made 
feel like schoolchildren who cannot be 
trusted, and peint out that under Garret there 


was no such vetting by a "Ministry of Truth", 
Last March Austin Deasy resigned from the 
front bench 
by the party 
make. The line suggested 
were going Fine Gael 
agaín. In defence of this vetting it 
is explained that 
between.. speeches 
that 
likes at 


in protest at having a line excised 
leader from a speech he was to 
that the way things 
might. never get into 
government 
to ensure "con- 


aríd party policy. 


it is done 
sistency" 
can 
hej 

so Idng as that 
official Gael 
headed notepaper. There appears to be con- 
whether this 
deputies . in the party are 


It is also pointed out any deputy 


say anything he/she any time 
she likes 


speech isn't 


without — verting, 


issued on Fine 


fusion  abeut is sohpwever. 


Certainly, sorne 
unaware. they have such freedom oí speech. 
The other defeated 
and the man who it is believed carne closest 
to Dukes in the contest, John 
believed to be having a hard 


front bench andthough deputy 


Ieadership о candidate, 
Bruton, iş 
on the 
of the 
party he is said to have little influence, People 
coming back to the 
Dormellan affair when. they wish to illustrate 
Alan Dukess_ attitude to Brutori, 

is а gut politician, 


time 
leader 
and again 


again 


keep 


john Donnellan given 


to direct, crude expressión.Those who under- 


stand him like him, bur his blunt style is the, 


antithesis of everything the newer, younger 
elernent in the party would hope ro ernulate , 
The feeling He would have little 
time for the Yuppie-style. industry 
logical approach that 
one thing he and other rural depiwies 

party with 


younger, 


is mutual,. 
and cool 
T'he 
in the 
thi- 


is an agreed 


is their trademark, 
have in cornrnon 
post-1981 set 
for each other. _ 


would 
urban, 

conternpt 

he could not 


Being Dorinellan keep his 


feelings ta himself, so a month before last 
Octobers ' Ага Fheis he informed head office 
going ro introduce the party leader 
Chairman of the 
of his 
functions. Being Donnellan he also explained 
He didn't like Dukes so felt he 
do him, "justice " оп the occasion, 
That was his 

others. He 


he wasn't 
to the 
National 


conference. . As 


Executive this was one 


why. and 
couldn't 
Other 
first 


arrarigem ents were made. 
There 
a vote on the Barrington's 
the Dail for the first vote, 


offence. were two 


missed issue. He 


was ir and con- 


Derek Speirs/Report 


T 


"i 
у 


T 


rinued doors — afrerwards 
thinking 


which Fine Gael won wirh  orher 


out rhe lobby 
rhat was іг. T'here was a secorid vote, 
opposirion 
supporr. (even rhough they did not want ro). 
part. and 
he apologised ro the party for ir subsequently. 
Then 


Ir was a genuine error on Donnellan's 


last March he gave an inrerview ro 


the Connacht Tribune in which he made rhe 
famous 'soup fork' remark, as ir has come ro 
Бе known. In fact whar he said was ' ... Asa 
matter of fact if ir was raining soup, Alan 
Dukes would have a fork in his hand, He 
cannor pick up anything that is falling. 
Dukes was furious, as were his younger 
supporrers іп Fine Gael, Without discussion 
with the front bench, he circula red a тогоп 


which proposed  Donnellar's expulsion from 


the party, More experienced people inrhe 
party felt rhis was оуег-геайоп ; that 
Donnellan should ger a good ticking off, and 


that should be rhe end of rhe affair., However, 


as front benchers rhey had no alternative 
but ro support their leader's motion, __ 
But Dukes did next which 


galled a lot of people most of all. Donnellan 


it was what 


had seconded 
His proposer 
asked Bruton 


john Bruton for the leadership. 
Kelly. Dukes 
to second his motion calling for 


was John now 


Donnellans expulsion from the раму. Bruton 
refused. Within the party people feel it was a 
for Dukes 


it as an example 


to have done and 
of what 


"vindictíveness", 


terriblething 
they quote they 


describe as his general and 
contempr for Bruton 

At that parliamentary 
which dealt with 
ment to  Dukes's 
suggesting milder punishment. 
bench, 
against ir. john Boland, 
Fergus. O'Brien 
removed 


in particular. 


party 
the expulsion, 


meeting 
an amend- 
morion was proposed, 
Dukes opposed 
ir. His front all except three, vored 
Enda Kenny 
abstained. АП three 
reshuffle. Donnellan 


of course was expelled despite 


and 
were 
in the rccent 


an emotional 


speech in which he expressed the hope that 
his party -leader would be in attendance when 
he celebrated his twenty-fifth year as a 
Fine Gael TD next year.. 

The recent reshuffle took everyone Бу 
surprise , Alan Dukes did not discuss the 
changes with his colleagues. He told both 


Perer Barry and John Bruron a reshuffle was 


to take place but no more than that. . 


John Bruton is said to have requested that 
iohn Kelly be brought onto the fronr bench , 
and Mr Kelly 


interest 


is kriown to have expressed an 
in being on Dukes's first front bcnch 


also. Dukes said no. Hardly since 
the primary purpose of the reshuffle was so 
Alan Dukes "would have the frontbench he 
s later, Mr Kelly and 
such senior christian dern ocrats do not 
of what Alan Dukes 


their experience 


surprising, 


wants ", as was explained 


other 


form part wants, no 


matter or expertise. In fact, 


within those christian democratic ranks he is 


even said to have told sorne of the party's 


senior members that they are not wanted in 
Fine Gael, 

Possibly because Һе remembered the 
debacle that was Garret's reshuffle in 1986, 
Alan Dukes went for the cleaner, "short, 
sharp, shock" method. Commentators at the 
time said of the FitzGerald reshuffle that 
there was "blood all over the floor". With 
Dukes there were "heads in the basket" - 


lirtle bloodletting. But whatever the aesthetics 


of the business it has left a very sour taste 
Fine Gael 


the older, 


among sorne supporters, par- 
ticularly 
TDs. 
The "younger 
Dukes, 


decade, 


among more experienced 


crew",, nearly all of whom, 


^» 
like parliamentary politics 
this the T'hey 


believe ir will bring a new dynamic, a comrnit- 


entered 
welcome change. . 


ment and vitality ro the front bench , !t's a 


change all agree was necessary: the previous 


front bench gave a lacklustre performance. 
There was little discussion or communication, 
and a;general lack of direction. 
be the 


improvemenr. 


T FIFTY-EIGHT FERGUS 
A O'Brien is seen as the biggest 
casu alty of rhe Dukes reshuffle, and 


as probably the least 
himself and 


It rernains to 


seen whether changes will bring 


his removal is regarded 
explicable~Relations 


Dukes 


between 


were at first uneasy, but rapidly irn- 


preved. It is pointed out that he helped Dukes 
ger out of many tight corners over the past 
eighteen months, one instan ce being the 
"piece of рарег" promising а revíew cobbled 


togerher 
Whip Vincent 


by O'Brien and the Fianna Fail Chief 
Brady, which helped Dykes 


| — —————————— Ё = 


' expected , 


get off the hook on the health estimates vote. 
to- Dukes. 
Barrington 's issue. Even when he was telling 


He was also very helpful on the 


hima he was being replaced Dukes told him 
he had 


it was 


been "doing a great job ". Afterwards 
that the 
was -that he had got 
Fail". This, 
is precisely what he was requested 
Dukes, 
bona 


muttered reason he was re- 


placed "too close to 


Fianna his supporters point out, 
to do by 
so Fianna Fail could be assuredof; the 

fides of the Tallaght In the 


leadership like 


strategy, 

O'Brien, 
John Boland, had been a Barry supporter, 

The bad about the 
shabby  treatrnent 
long track record of service to íhe party. !t. 
that 
of elections 
Fail's 
two Cork by-election 


election, however, 


feeling perceíyed 
of O'Brien stems fromi his 


he was: Liam Burke's 
in COFk in 1979, where 
the 


is pointed ош 
director 
to win was oneof 


Fianna failure 


defeats which precipi- 
tated Jack Lynch 's resignation. (Incidentally 
the for that other Cork 
by-election, won by Fine Gael, 
Deasy). And in 1982 hewas deputydirector 
of elections no lohn Boland іп the by-election 
caused by Dick Burke's 


European 


director of elections 


was! Austin 


of a 
Mr 
Liam Skelly won the seat for Fine 


acceptance 
Commissionership from 
Haughey. 
Gael.. O'Brien was also Mary Benotti's director 
in Dublin Central in 1983. She 
lost, as expectcd, but won the European 
in 1984, as was the plan. Considering — fibat 
that 
doing a "great job " as Chief Whip, 


of elections 
seat 


he was 
it is felt 


record of service and the fact 


O'Brien should have been shown greater con- 


sideration by his leader, "If Alan Dukes 
wanted to get rid of him so badly, he should 
at least have offered him the optionof ге- 
signing the position, rather than put hipu 
through the humiliation of mis public re- 
moval from office ", was one comment, More 
so than with any of the others, the bad 


feeling about Fergus O'Brien's removal and its 
in the 


the 


is manifest 
the 


manner, 
party , Whereas 


among all "sides" 

execution was neat, 

justice was; crude. . 
Bernard Allen 's 


despire — protestations afterwards 
that his departure was by agreement. In rrrid- 


disrnissal was also un- 


to the Cork Examiner about 
as Lord Mayor of the 
on Health, He 


July he spoke 
combining his functions 
city and Fine Gael spokesman 
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was happy he could combine both, "until 
[une next year" - when his term as Lord 
Mayor ends. After his removal he told the 
same paper he found it impossible to hold 
both offices "they clashed fundamen- 
tally". The office of Lord Mayor had become 
"internationally demanding", meaning he 
would be out of the 
periods and so leaving vacant the FG spokes- 


country for lengthy 


manship on health, "a very important brief". 
He was the only one of the demoted four who 
was a Duke's supporter .* № the party it is 
believed he was removed because of a loss of 
nerve during the health estimates debate last 
year, arid during the Barrington's — hospital 
issue earlier this year. 

Enda Kenny was a Bruton supporter in the 
leadership stakes, He also was one of three 
front. benchers, to supporr an amendment 


proposing milder punishment for John 
Donnellan, after his "soup fork" 


The other two were Fergus O'Brien, and john 


remarks. 


Boland, Enda Kenny is also a close personal 
friend of Austin Deasy's. He was believed to 
be doing а good job  inthe lacklustre 
Gaeltacht spekesm anship. Bis replacement is 


Dinny McGinley, an avowed Dukes mano 


ASTLY, THERE IS JOHN 

Boland. In removing him from the 

front.bench as Environment spokes- 
man, Alan Dukes showed а courage and ruth- 
Іеѕѕпеѕѕ which surprised many, апа which, 
perhaps, Mr Haugheymight well envy. john 
Boland is not an enemy one would choose to 
make , He is tough, abrasive, and very able. 
Though he would win few popularity con- 
tests, there is still considerable regard for 
him. People like his direct, gutsy style , while 
also being wary of it. 

Boland never wanted ro serve on Dukes's 
‘frontben~h, but did so out of loyalty to the 
-pa~ty :-'Oukes апа he are polar opposites 
certainly as personalities. 
methodical, 


politically, and 
Whereas Dukes is cool.rational, 
machanical, Boland Is quick-tempered, — yitu- 
perative, imaginative. Ш is ironic then that 
Dukess explanation for his removal wasthat 
it was for "inechanical' reasons, With typical 
caustic wit, Boland remarked afterwards that 
his "going" was "like getting a weekend pass 
from Pearl Harbour". Both Dukes and Boland 
are the same age, forty-three. There the 
similarity ends, Dukes, his critics say has 
"never been outside an institution in his life". 
He went from VCD to the IFA, to Europe. 
On entering politics he was made a Minister 
ori his first day in the Dail in 1981, Boland, 
on the other hand, has been in politics all his 
adult. life, Starting life as ап auetioneer he 
was. elected to Dublin County Council in 
1967. After that he followed the ladder of 
political evolution, through the Senate, the 
Dail, the front bench , and finally a Govern- 
ment Ministry. He had directed elections and 
stood at polling booths. According to his 
supporters, he,has therefore a much more full- 
blooded approach to politics. Dukes, they 
say, came through officer school, 


The animosity bctween the two men was 
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particularly manifest when Dukes was 


Minister for Finance and Boland was in Public 


-Seryice. ПаКез was said to have been very 


much a civil servarrt's man, "а dream to work 
with" according to the civil servants them- 
selves. One civil servant wasquoted as saying, 
"Alan would take what was given him 
and would articulate the 


Boland, оп the 


without question 
case very well .at cabinet". 
other hand, always kept his civil servants at a 
distance, One man who worked closely with 
himfor three years as a civil servant in the 
Department of the Public Service said that 
even after all that time Boland refused to call 
him by his first name, and keptthe  relation- 
ship on astrictly formal lcvel, 

Finance did not like to see Public Service 
as a separare departrn ent, They believed it 
belonged rightly within the ambit of their 
overall powers. The result was that all reforms 
proposed for the public service by Boland at 
cabinet level were cpposed by Dukes. 

But it was the budget of 1986 which was 
to bring about the most direct clash between 
the two meno The government was deter- 
mined to stay together to allow the then two- 
month-old Anglo-Irish Agreement take hold, 
However, Alan Dukes was unable to bridge a 
gap of L100 million between revenue and ex- 
penditure in a way which would please both 
Fine Gael and Labour cabinet members. He 
said it was impossible, 

Garret FitzGerald was aware that John 
Boland was himself looking at ways this could 
be done, off his own bat as ir were, He was 
at the time sitting in on pay negotiaríons for 
the public service, Late that night Garret had 
him: sent foro Boland made his proposals ro 
the cabinet, which aimed to raise extra revenue 
of L200 million and these were accepted іп 
modified forrn byrhe cabinet, Dukes, ir is 
said, deeply resented being so publicly em- 
barrassed in front of his other colleagues. 
When he went on television to deferid the 
budget he gave a lukewarm. performance - 
with a "not-ínvented-here air", as one Boland 
supporter put it. Among Boland's proposals on 
that occasion was for a general tax amnesty. 
This was so administered by Dukes that it 
convicting 


became more concerned with 


evaders thancollecting the money. The extra- 
ordinary success of the recent Fianna Fail tax 
amnesry has, understandably, annoyed sorne 
people in Fine Gael., 

The morning after that cabiner meeting 
two senior civil servants discussed the pro- 
ceedings, The man from Finance said to his 
Public Service counterparr . "Our man ceased 
ro be Minisrer for Finance at 12,15 this 
morning ", 

In fact Alan Dukes was moved ro the De- 
partmenr - of Justice some rwecks_ later, on 
February 13, 1986. ш an interview with 
Magill in April of lasr year he said he would 
have preferred to stay on in Finance. How- 
ever, his move to Газгже is seen by others in 
the party as part of Garrer's efforts ro groom 
him for leadership, andcast hia, in a better 
light. As Justice spokesman he would become 
prominently associated with the Anglo-lrish 
Agreemenr, by common consent that govern- 


mentis greatest achievement. Meanwhile, john 
Bruton was moved back to Finance, not his 
luckiest brief in the pasto 

Since his appointrn enr to the front bench 
by Dukes, Boland has chaffed at the bit on 
occasions, notably over the 
speech and the terms of 


numerous 
"Tallaght Sttaregy" 
reference to the 
Rewiew Commission, He had prepared a 


Constituency Boundary 
speech which was a negative response to 
Dukes's Tallaght speech in Seprernber 1987. 
The Sund'ay Independent Һай been tipped 
off about the speech and so left a front page 
lead ~pace vacant, However, the speech was 
"altered" Бу Dukes, The Sunday Independent 
led with what was just another pedestrian 
statem ent from а politician. 
was too late for thern to change their plans 
for the story.. The other papers hardly dealt 
with the speech at all, In fact sorne of the 


App arently it 


lines entered into Boland's speech by Dukes, 


were later quoted by commentators, as 
€xamples of Boland's  opposirion to the 
"Tallaght Strategy ". Similarly with Ше 
constituency review situatior, Dukes апа 


Boland are said tohave "burned ир" the 
telephone line before Boland's statement was 
released, The final staternent was not at all to 
Boland'sliking. Meanwhile, it was said, 
Boland was an infrequenr  attcnder at front 
bench meetings. Не himself is quoted as 
having denied this, pointing out that he was 
always. in Leinster House, and never missed a 
vote when required. He is studying for the Bar 
and got a place among the top ten in the 
country in the Bar exams this year, It was 
alleged that this interfered with his job as 
Environment spokesrn an, Alan Shatrer, his 
successor, runs а thriving 
however, Boland it is said could never ger 
meetings with Dukes to discuss proposed bilis 
to the 


law practise, 


etc, and when he did proposebills - 
frorit bench they were invariably left off the 
agenda or skipped over at meetings. Dukes, it 
is said, meers those in the party he wants to 
meet, and no one else, 

But Boland 
meeting at least. This was. before the party's 
Ard Fheis last October. 
viewed for "Today Tonight Бу UnaClaffey. 
to him about 


and Dukes did have one 
Boland was ¢nter- 


She put searchingquestions 
how, as someone who vored for Peter Barry, 
he now found things serving on Alan Dukes's 
front bench. He replied that as Alan Dukes 
was the party leader, it was no problem for 
him , After the interview Boland met Dukes in 
a Leinster House corridor, He told him, that 
the interview difficult", 
that there had been probing questions about 
the leadership vote, and suggested that who- 


had been "quite 


ever else was going on should be forewarned 
lest the party be cast in abad light coming up 
to his(Dukes's) first ArdFheis. Bolandthen 

continued. on his way. Minutes later he was 
summoned то. Dukes's office. He was warned 
that disclesures about how people voted in 
the leadership contest were in breach of 
party diseipline and he could be censured for 
tacitly admitting on "Today Tonight thathe 

had voted for Barry. Boland invited him to 


put down such a motion at the next meeting 


Derek Speirs/Report 


(Derek Speirs/ Report 


and returned to 


of the parliarnentary party 
Peter White , the 
then arrived 


Fine Cael 
in the office, Ir 


his own оЁйсс, 
press officer, 
was 'lllajoke, hé said, Dukes was onlyjo king. 


Не had no intention of instituting disciplinary 


proceedings against Boland. "Sure", Boland 
is said to have rctortcd, 'Tve been trying ro 
get a meeting with him, for months, and the 


only time he agrees to see me is to tellme a 


joke". 


ROWINC NUMBERS OF FINE 
Cael party mernbers are now con- 
vinced that control of the party has 
hi-jacked by its 
wing, and that a group known as 


been deliberately social 
dernocratic 
th Social 


Mónica 


Democratic Forurn , chaired by 
Barnes, has a 


in the party. 


disproportionate 
This Forum was 
October. One of its first 
was attended Ьу Carret FitzCerald, 
Gernma Chus O'Malley MEP, 
Alan Dukes, Monica Barnes was in the chair. 
Dukes said he believed 
"the philosophical 


influence 
founded 


rneetings 


last 


Hussey, and 


social democracy is 
basis which most clearly 
expresses of Fine Gael." 
interview with Young Fine Caels Frontline 


the ambition In an 
magazine he has described himself as "a social 
democrat more than a classic liberal. 
Asa 


within the party ro favour greater state inter- 


social dernocrar he is understood 


vention in the economy то ensure а more 
equitable distribu Поп of wealth - indeed to 
favour redistribution of wealth before the 


creation of wealth , On sogial issues, both the 


social democratic and Christian democratic 
elements of the party are in broad agreement 
- both are liberal in approach. It is on 
economic matters, then, that differences 
arise. The Christian democrats favour the 
traditional Lberal line there also , .. to quote 
from the party's constitutiori, they favour 
"promotion, enterprise апа self reliance in 


This is 


provision in the parry 's constitution, 


'111 economic activity ". the first 


N.owhere in Alan Dukc's 'New Politics’, 
published іп May of this year, is there 
reference го that provision. Tl)e nearest 
suggestion to it is point four in 'Fine Gael's 
Objectives for  Covernment. This reads: 
у to increase total national income and 


to apply the wealth generated ro the provision 
of basic public services that match the needs 
of a modern. socíety and provide for the dis- 
Nowhere within 


advantaged in our society". 


those "objectives" 15 it pointed out how this 
In a speech last March to the 
in Wexford 
spoke of Fine Cael's "Christian 


" and called for the 


might be done. 


party 's Constituency Executive 


john Boland 


and dernocratic tradition 


creation of a society where "initiative and 


eriterprise " is encouraged. In a speech at the 


conference 


of the European Christian Derno- 


Dukes went for the cleaner 
“short sharp shock” method 


and “heads in the basket". 


crats (with whorn Fine Cael sit in the European 
Parliament) in Calway 
of the 
Chris Нап Dernocracy, 


last May, Peter Barry 
Cael of 


its ernphasis on 


spoke importan ce to Fine 
"wi.h 
the person and human development within a 


democratic framework", Ik is also considered 
edd that Dukes should send two social derno- 
crats, Cemma Низзеу, and JMonica Barnes, to 
Europe to help the Christian 


their election 


Democrats 


prepare manifesto for next 
years European elections, 

T'he Social Dernocrats in the party amount 
. Alan 


Cemma 


to approximately ten 
Dukes, Alan Shatter, 
Hussey, Monica Barnes, Cay Mitchell, Ceorge 
Mary Flaherty, Bernard Allen 
and Garret FitzCerald. They the 
of the broad centre of the party at 


апа are said to be 


deputies 


Ivan Yates, 


Birmingham, 
command 
support 
present, determined го 
swing ir towards the left, 

In his last address ro the party as leader 
FitzCerald 
intimately 


said of its furure.- "it is a 

bound 
democracy and liberal values, operating within 
a Christian contexto -PineGael is not now, and 
patty’. 
recreated 


Garret 


future ир with social 


shall never be, aconservative 
FitzCerald 
accommodating 


his party 
sorne very different 
bench, Alan Dukes 


would appear ro favour-another way. О 


Carret 
while 


views within his front 


Dukes, his critics say, has 
“never been outside an 


institution in his life". 
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 ТНЕ ANATOMY OF AN AFTERNOON 
THE STORY OF THE GIBRALTAR KILLINGS 
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Daniel McCann Mairead Farrell Sean Savage 


BY MICHAEL O'HIGGINS AND JOHN WATERS 


What we got, after nineteen days comprising over seventy witnesses and an estimated 
three-quarters of a million spoken words, was a controlled explosion of the truth.This is 
perhaps inevitable in any legal procedure, where there. is a jury to be swayed and two 
opposing sides each with nothing to gain and а lot to lose from exposing that jury to certain 
aspects of that truth. This, too, was exacerbated on this occasion by the fact that one of 
those sides comprised the Crown of England, speaking loftily of its need to protect 
"national security" and "the public interest", phrases which, in the context of the Gibraltar 
killings, often seemed like they could be code for almost anything. 

The truth is a many-faceted concept - rarely has that truism been so aptly illustrated as 
at this inquest in Gibraltar.. The truth, for instance, could have embraced the several 
centuries of history which brought 'Mairead Farrell, Daniel McCann and Sean Savage to 
Gibraltar on whatever mission they were on the weekend they were killed. It could have 
embraced the worldwide fight against escalating terrorismo It could have embraced a whole 
sequenee of events, actions and reactions, strategies, plans, policies, conspiracies - fillin 
your own colouring - leading inevitably and inexorably to those three bodies lying dead in 
the Gibraltar sun. 

It could have embraced allthis and more, but for the. purposes of the inquest itembraced 
primarily the events of one afternoon - the four hours between the arrival of the three IRA 
mernbers in Gibraltar and their being shot to death - and the thoughts which were in the 
minds of their killers as they fired the fatal shots. Of events prior to that day, Sunday March 
6, theinquest was given only the sketchiest of accounts. Likewise with the process by which 
the soldiers carne to. think what they told us they thought: the intelligence gathering, the 
planning of the operation, the movementsof the IRA active service unit before it arrived in 
Gibraltar. 

The court heard evidence of at least onewitness who might be able to shed lighton sorne 
aspects of the truth but was prevented from sodoing. Chief Insp-ctor Correa’ of the 
Gibraltar police force gave evidence of taking a statement from a Spanish police officer in 
which details of ШФезигуеШапсе of the IRA members in Spain were revealed. However, che 


police officer had been denied perrnission to appear at the inquest by his superiors in Spain 


and the staternent was ruled inadmissible Бу the coroner. . There was other information, too, 
about the nature of the surveillance operation in Spain which appeared intermittently in 
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the newspapers throughout the inquest - indicating constant 
surveillance by both Spanish and British officers in Spain, 
Interesting though this might all have been, however, it did 
not become part of the truth which the jury of the inquest 
were invited to consider, 

The inquest heard sketchy pieces of inforrnation about 
events prior, to Sunday March 6 and sorne details of related 
happenings afterthat date, such as the post mortems on the 
bodies and the finding of a car containing explosives in Spain 
on Tuesday March 8. The post mortem evidence is, of course, 
crucial, but the finding of the car bomb is rnuchless so. The 
explosives in Marbella might be significant in the eyes of the 
British authorities, press and public,giving as they did sorne 
kind of ernotive justification for what otherwise might have 
been much more difficult. to rationalize, but in the context 
of the evidence which the jury needed to consider the 
explosives find was a moveable feast - it could have been the 
makings of one, two or several bombs for detonation in 
Gibraltar - or possibly not destined for Gibraltar at all. 

Essentially, then, the jury was asked to look at the case as 
the story of one afternoon. The overwhelming weight of the 
evidence related to events in those four hours the three IRA 
rnembers spent in Gibraltar between the time they crossed 
the frontier and the time of their deaths, The background 
wasonly relevant in allowing them to decide if the soldiers 


might reasonably have been expected to believe what they 
said they believed at the time of the shootings. What 
happened afterwards was largely academic. 

The account, the inquest heard of the events of that 
Slipday is, for’ rather obvious reasons, largely a one-sided 
story. Three 'of the main players in that afternoon's events 
are dead. What we heard mostly was the official version of 
how they died, with sorne input from a number of eye- 


witnesses. It is still, we believe, a telling story. Moreover, 
it provided. the basis on which the jury arrived at their 
decision. 


Magill. has reconstructed these four hours from the 
evidence given to the inquest in the course of the nineteen- 
day hearing. We have also prepared sorne maps to accompany 
this article, showing the essential geography of the area 
relevant to the story. Essentially, for the purposes of this 
story, we are concerned with two parallel streets converging 
at both ends. At one end there is the square, varyingly 
referred to as the assembly area ( for the band of the Royal 
Anglian Regiment, the target of -the bomb plot) or Ince's 
Hall. At the other there is Winston Churchill Avenue, where 
al roads from the town area converge before the airstrip and 
the frontier, and where the Shell garage which looms so large 
in the story is located. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND ASSESSMENTS 


It had always been clear that the inquest would at best 
reveal only limited amounts of the truth and this was 
underlined on the very first day of the hearing when 
Mr John Laws, representing the Crown, submitted three 
Public Interest Imrnunity (PU) certificates from the British 
Heme Secretary and Secretary of State for Defence which 
enabled the Crown to daim immunity from answering 
questions which would reveal dassified intelligence infor- 
mation or endanger national security. Specifically, we were 
told, the certificates were designed to protect sources and the 
meansby which intelligence is gathered and to safeguard the 
means of operation of the armed forces. It was obvious from 
the outset that these certificares, once accepted, would leave 
the court in ignorance of large amounts of information which 
would be helpful if not essential in allowing it to establish 
the full truth of what happened on March 6,but accepted 
they were. The coroner said that he wasn't necessarily bound 
by the PII certificates but would have to hear argurnent on 
the matter in the absence of the jury. Despite frequent 
interruptions of his line of questioning by Mr Laws through- 
out the inquest, Mr McGrory for the next of kin repeatedly 
turned down opportunities to have such a discussion, fre- 
quently altering his line of questioning rather than challenging 
the PII certificates directly. It was as if the Crown's obsessive 
desire for secrecy wás, in McGrory's estimation, one of the 
weapons in his own legal armoury. 

Whatever about the tactical aspects, the certificates did 
conceal from the inquest large amounts of information ` about 
the events of Sunday March 6 and, more particularly, the 
chain of events leading up to that weekend. What emerged 
about developments on Friday March 4 and Saturday March S 
was sketchy at best and practically nothing was learned 
about the sequence of events before that which led up to the 
killings. 


What we were allowed to know isthe following. 
Sometime beforeFriday March 4, a nurnber of SAS 
soldiers and MIS surveillance officers arrived in Gibraltar for 
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what would be termed Operation Flavius. These included 
SAS soldiers A-F, the bomb expert Soldier G, surveillance 
officers H-M and an undisclosed riumber of others who were 
not directly involved in or witness to the killings - other 
SAS soldiers and perhaps officers, other surveillance people, 
and possibly bomb disposal people other than G. 

These were in Gibraltar on the instructions of the British 
Ministry of Defence who were responding to anofficial re- 
quest for assistance by the Gibraltar Commissioner of Police, 
Joseph Canepa, who in turn) was acting on information 
received from British intelligence sources about a proposed 
IRA bomb assault on Gibraltar., 

The one representative of these intelligence sources to give 
evidence at the inquest was Mister O, the first witness to 
require the assistance of the brown and beige curtain, on 
only the second day of the hearing. Mister O said that he was 
a senior security services officer involved in the investigation 
of terrorism, especially in the activities of the IRA. He had 
had the responsibility of briefing all of the military and 
police personnel involved in the Gibraltar operation, though 
he does not appear to have been on the Rock at any time 
before or during the operation, During the inquest he was 


_~ef~!,re:tb in at least one British newspaper as the "master- 


mind" behind the operation, but this was incorrecto his role 
appears to have been confined to supplyingthe information , 
there was no reference at the inquest to him being kept up to 
date with developments or reported back to afterwards. 
Mister O supplied the initial information that the IRA 
planned to attack the changing of the guard in Gibraltar on 
March 8, that a three-man IRA Active Service Unit (ASU) 
had been dispatched with orders to plant a bomb which 
would kill as many soldiers as possible. The bomb would 
most probably be detonated by remote control. Mister O 
passed on the information that the three IRA members in 
question were all experienced and extremely dangerous 
terrorists, and "almost certainly" armed. He also supplied 


. details of the identities of the IRA ASU which was expected 


and of their histories. He informed the Gibraltar authorities 


that if confronted, the three would be likely to use their cedures for gathering evidence for the subsequent trial of the 


weapons or, alternatively, изе a detonating device to set off IRA members. This order was issued to al! senior Gibraltar 
the bomb prematurely, if it was indeed radio controlled. The police officers involved in the operation, ineluding the Head 
reason they expected aradio controlled device, Mister О told of Special Branch whose officers would be armed and who 
the. inquest, was that this would be safer from the point of was therefore instructed to give his men a detailed briefing in 
view of the bombers, as it would allow them make good their the Rules of Engagement. 
escape before setting off the bomb from Spain. The possi- 
bility of a timer was considered. he said, but rejected because The Rules of Engagement would be a recurrent theme 
of the Enniskillen experience - ie they believed the IRA of the inquest, the rock upon which the Crown and soldiers' 
would be unlikely to risk repeating the high numbers of case was founded. The rules for Operation Flavius were 
civilian casualties which resulted from the use of a timer specially drawn up based on the standard Rules of Engage- 
device on that occasion. ment for al! British army operations. Up to the Gibraltar 
The car, Mister О told the Gibraltar authorities, would inquest there had remained  elassified, to the extent that 
most likely be driven into the Rock on the Monday night or even Soldiers A-D were not allowed actually, to read them 
Tuesday morning prior to the changing of the guard before the operation, but bythe end of the second week of 
ceremony. They considered  brief!y the possibili ty that the car the inquest many members of the British press had 
would be driven im on the Sunday, but dismissed it as "un- mysi:eriously acquired copies of them. 
likely". They also discounted the possibility that the IRA The specially adapted rules for Operation Flavius were 
ASU might use a "blocking саг" - ie a car with no bomb briefly as follows. Military personnel were to operate as 
used to» reserve a place in the assembly area, to. be replaced directed by the Gibraltar Police | Commissioner or Бу 
with the real car bornb at sorne point eloser to the parade. officer(s) designated by him to control. the operation. If the 
This, they thought, would be ^ "an over-complicated and latter requested ^ military intervention they were to assist the 
unnecessary X procedure". Mister О did not speak directly to local police in arresting the IRA ASU, but were to do al! in 
any of the personnel. involved in the actual operation, not their power to: protect the lives and safety of members of the 
even lo the Police Commissioner, but briefed his own repre- public andsecurity forces. They were not touse force unless 
sentative who in turn. briefed the Commissioner and the req @sted to do so by the Police Cornmissioner, or in order 
others. Mister O's representative was not a witness at the to, protect life, in which case they were not to use "more 
inquest. force than is necessary". They were only to open fire if they 
It} was on the basis of Mister O's intelligence reports that had reasonable ^ grounds for believing that an action was 
Commissioner Canepa first made the decision to request about to be committed which was likely to endanger life, 
back-up from the British Ministry of Defence. The expected "and if there is no other way to prevent this". A warning was 
operation was such, he decided, that the largely unarmed to be given befo re firing and this was to. be "as elear as 
Gibraltar police would be incapable of dealing with it. In possible and  inelude а direction to surrender аһа elear 
response to his request, the SAS were sent to Gibraltar. warning that fire wil! be opened if the direction 15 not 
Sometime after their arrival, and befare March 4, an ad- obeyed". However, they could fire without warning if the 
visory group was formed to assist the Commissioner; this giving of such warning was "elearly, impracticable" or likely 
ineluded Soldiers E and F of the SAS, Soldier G, Mister M to cause a delay in firing which might lead to death or injury. 
who was in charge of the surveillance and others. Over the It was specifically stated in the Rules of Engagement that 
Friday and Saturday, March 4 and 5, a number of briefings the military were not to enter or fire at any person on 
took place of each of the elements involved in the operation, Spanish territory ог territorial ^ waters. 
culminating in the Commissioner's own briefing of al! the Despite the fact that these Rules of Engagement, drawn 
personnele involved, at midnight on Saturday. up by the military for the military, were to represent Ше 
Meanwhile, Mr Canepa issued instructions that ап central plank of the Crown and SAS case at the inquest, 
Operational ^ Order be prepared to cope with the situation. Paddy McGrory, apart from occasional passing references in 
This was a police document outlining personnel, require- cross-exarnination , never  Jlude апу serious  atternpt to 
rnents, the objectives of the operation - ie the arrest of the question their validity in a civil situation. Again, as with the 
IRA ASU - and emphasising the importance of using PIL certificates, he appeared to be content ta allow the jury 
minimum force. It also dealt. with details of the surveil!ance draw conelusions on its own. 
operation, the defusing of the expected bomb, and pro- 


ON OR BEFORE FRIDAY MARCH 4 


According to police and military witnesses, a number of point the Gibraltar "Joes" would step in to make the arrests 
important things happened in the days leading up ta Friday proper. 

March 4. Chief Inspector Ivor Lopez of the Gibraltar police Following on from the assessment that а remote control 
was given details of an evacuation plan for the area where the device was to be used, police photographers went up the 
bomb was expected; he was to be in charge of this рап of Rock and took photographs from the most likely places 
the operation. The plan would require large numbers of where "line-of-sight" ^ could be obtained Бу a bomber of a car 
police personnel. - twenty-six for traffic duty alone. He was parked in the assembly area. A Joint Operations Room, ог 
not given any indication when the plan might be required to Ops Room, was set up at a secret location in Gibraltar, Нот 
be put into action. where the operation was to be controlled. The exact location 

The SAS soldiers were rehearsed» inarrest technique Бу was not revealed during the inquest. 

mem bers of the Gibraltar росс force, whom the soldiers By the time of the Commissioners briefing at midnight on 
referred to as "joes". The procedure was for the soldiers to Saturday ^ night,  practical!y al! the preparations for the 
approach the ASU members and put them down to the operation had been completed. Word had соте through from 
ground with their hands wel! out frorn their bodies, at which Spain on Friday that the three IRA mernliers had been 
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entrance to the Landport Tunnell, otherwise known as Ki 
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spotted at Malaga airport; Spanish police had, also furrüshed 
details of the passports ori which the three were travelling, 
Sean Savage was travelling on an Irish passport in the narne 
oí Brendan Coyne, Mairead Farrell oh a British passport in 
thenarrie of Katherine Alisan Smith, nee Harper, and Daniel 
Mc-ann was usirg a UK passport in the narne of Roberr 
Wilfr(:d Riley, 

Thé surveillance operation in Gibraltar bid bee.n under 
way since befare Friday, but nothing at all had happened. 
As to whether the IRA ASU were under surveillanee in Spain 
the picture is far from. clear, Various witrjesses, rnilitary and 
police, would give evidence to the inquest that there was no 
sueh surveillance by the Spanish, but countless rumours were 
tirculating befare afd during the hearing that the Spanish 
police had a completely differenr. taleto — tell. -It did 
eventually emerge in court that Chief Inspector Ullger, head 
of the Gibraltar special branch had obtained perrnission from 
the Spanish authoriries. to g& access to sorne computer sur- 
veillance facilities on the Spanish side of the border. This 
would enable а Gibraltar poliee officer to examine suspeet 
passports from .a room with a video screen onto which the 
_passporss: were flashed. This inforrnation _ did riot emerge until 
very late in, the inquesr, long after the Commissioner and 
mariy other offieial witnesses had given evidence, 
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The map above shows the scene of the shootings: the area of Winston Churchill Avenue, Smith Dorrien Avenue, Corral Road and the 

e Гапар п ут ng's Lines. All of the тат participants in the story are marked, includin 
the three IRA members, Soldiers A,B,C and D, surveillance officers and civilian witnesses. The map is intended as a guide to Hem 
approximate positions only; as some people шёте moving throughout thè two shooting incidents. It should be remembered that there 
was a gap in time, of disputed length, between the incidents, though for convenience and clarity we have included both incidents on 
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By, Saturday night, then, prety rnuch everything Уа in 
place ihpréparation for Operation Flavius, At midnight the 
Comrnissiorier- held a final briefing at which various details of 
the operation were discussed. The briefing, attended by 
leveryone involvedlfi -j:hEoperation, was addresserí 4 by the 
Comrnissioner and by, the militar) and securiry officers in 
comtnand of those respective elérrients of the operation. 

By this time the'Comrrtissioner and his advisory group had 
identified. four key indicators to assist them in coming to a 
Чес151овй about when they should move in on the IRA ASU. 
These were: 

1. IF a car driven by опе 0! the ASU crossed the frontier 
andparked irí the assembly área in the square. 

2. If a car driven by а rnernber of the ASU arrived in the 
assembíy área without prior warning. 

3. The presence in Gibraltar of other members of the ASU, 
4. If there were indications. that the ASU; having parked the 
tar, was about to leave Gibraltar. Е 

At the briefing the Commissioner also stressed the 
sequence which he wanted followed with regard to appre- 
hending the three IRA members. This was: 

1. Arrest, 
2. Disarm. 
3. Defuse the bombo 


one map. Farrell, McCann and Savage came to this point via Smith Dorrien Avenue, as did Soldiers C and D. Soldiers А and B came 
via the Landport Tunnel, ie the direction in which Sean Savage was headed when he was shot. The road continues from here, moving | 
left on the map, to the frontier, and is the only entry or exit point for this side of the Rock. The photos above show, left, the scene ( 
of the shootings of Farrell and McCann; the building (right of photo) from which the Proettas witnessed the incident; the view of the | 
Shell station from Corral Road; and the scene of the shooting of Savage at King's Lines. | 
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MYSTERY OF THE MISSING SURVEILLANCE 


The inquest heard several different versions of what happened 
to cause the surveillance operation at the border to miss Sean 
Savage driving into. Gibraltar in the white Renault in the 
early afternoon ofSunday March 6. According to the Corn- 
missioner and several other early witnesses to the inquest, the 
surveillance operation at the Gibraltar side of the border was 
working in complete ignorance of what, if any, surveillance 
was being mouted in Spain. The procedure being followed at 
the border, the inquest was told, was that, because of the 
volume oí traffic, only cars continaing two males and a 
female were being checked - other cars and áll pedestrians 
were being wavcd through. 

On day eleven of the inquest, however, Detective Con- 
stable Charles Huart of the Gibraltar special branch told a 
different story. Hesaid that he had been at the border since 
8am, working with the Spanish police on their side of the 
border.. As arranged with the Spanish by Chief Inspector 
Ullger, Huart worked inside a windowless room equipped 
with modern. computerfacilities. ^ Outside the Spanish police 
checked passports and any they thought were suspicious 


were flashed onto a screen in front of DC Huart. Remark- 
ably, Huart had no details of the false passports known to be 
in use by the IRA ASU. In any event, Sean Savage was 
not detected driving through the frontier sometime during 
the early afternoon. Soldier F, the cornmander of the SAS 
unit, claimed at the inquest that this was because of a com- 
plete lack of warning from the Spanish side, but it is worth 
repeating that, contrary to the official line which emerged at 
the inquest, there were and are persistent reports that in fact 
the Spanish were monitoring the progress of Savage in the 
white Renault all the way down the Costa del Sol to the 
Gibraltar frontier and were relaying details of its movements 
to the. British security services in Gibraltar all morning. 

A thoroughly new complexion was added on day twelve 
of the inquest when Detective Chief Inspector Ullger, Head 
of the Gibraltar Special Branch, gave evidence. Under cross 
examination by Mr McGrory, Ullger said that they hao had 
no preconceived ideas about how the ASU might cross the 
border: they might cross on foot, all together or individually, 
or in a car together, or in sorne combination of both. In 
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briefing 
question 


the Spanish police, therefore, there had been no 
of him telling them to confine. their attention to 
cars containing two males and а female, ог to ignore 
pedestrians altogether. . Ullger suggested that the reason 
Savage had not been detected ош the Spanish side of the 
border was that the Spanish did not realise the full serious- 
ness of the situation and were therefore not as thorough as 
they might have been. He also said that the regular customs 
and immigration officials on the Gibraltar side of the frontier 
had not been told to look out for the IRA members tall, as 
it was' desirable for security reasons that аз few people as 
possible know what was going on. It was also thought that 
any excessive checking of documents at the border might 
cause the IRA members to become suspicious. Pressed 
further by Mr McGrory, Mr Ullger said: "The only way it 
could succeed was to: allow the terrorists to come in and be 


dealt with the way they were." At this point he paused 
momentarily before adding.- " as far as surveillance was 
concerned," 


Be that as it may, the official version remains that nothing 
untoward was noticed at the Gibraltar frontier until about 
2.30pm when Mairead Farrell and Daniel McCann were 
identified passing through on foot. How this was done 
despite the fact that no pedestrians were being monitored, 
the inquest was not informed. Officer M gave evidence that 
he was present. at the frontier when the two were identified. 
Не and other surveillance personnel, immediately followed 
the two IRA members on foot into Gibraltar. He noticed 
immediately, he said, that the pair were very surveillance 
conscious. Farrell was constantly looking over her shoulder 
and, when they were held up at the barrier at the airport to 

to land, M noticed that McCann was closely 
everybody іп the vicinity. 


allow aplane 
scrutinising 


Sean Savage, meanwhile, had arrived inthe assembly area 
in the white Renault. At approximately, 12.50pm he had 
driven into the second bay of the almost-full car park in the 
square opposite Ince's Hall. He was observed by Officer М, 
а member of the security forces involved in the surveillance 
operation. Despite having seen photographs of him befo re- 
hand, Officer N did not at this point recognise Savage, but 
merely noted that he wore a dark jacket and gold-rimmed 
spectacles, that he was the only occupant of the car and that 
he remained in the car for two or three minutes before 
getting out and walking away. Officer N noted down the 
number of the Renault, as a matter of routine. . 

From  Hambros Bank, at the end of the square, Police 
Constable Albert Viagas of the Gibraltar police also observed 
the man getting out of the white Renault. There were a 


number of other officers with Viagas in the bank and a dis- 


Acting Deputy Commissioner Columbo 


ЕР 
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cussion took place about whether ог not the man in the car 
was Savage. Before he got out of the car they had noticed 
him fiddling with something beside the driver's seat, Then he 
got out, locked the drivers door and went southwards via 
Referendum Gates. PC Viagas had two cameras mounted on 
in the bank and took а photograph of the mano А 
fii:TdiiTficer in the surveillance team was detailed to attempt 
to get up close to the man and establish if it was indeed 
Savage. After a few minutes he reported back that it was noto 

Only very sketchy details emerged at the inquest as to the 
movements of the man from the white Renault, over the next 
hour and a half.. A number of officers gave evidence of having 
tailed him duting this time, but it appears to have been about 
2pm when he was first positivelyidentified. Officer H, of the 
British security forces told of seeing the man who parked the 
Renault car passing back through the assembly area, past the 
Anglican Cathedral on Line Wall Road andupto thetourist 
office. Officer H was standing in the vicinity of the cathedral 
and identified Savage as he passed. After leaving the tourist 
office , Savage headed towards the Piazza, which is a large 
square in the centre of the town, linking Main Street and 
Line Wall Road. H noticed that Savage was employing what 
he identified аз "anti-surveillance techniques", ie he had 
bought а newspaper and appeared to be using it to conceal 
the fact that he was looking around him. 

As Savage continued to walk around town, he was picked 
up by Officer P of the Gibraltar Special Branch, Officer P on 
one occasion made eye-to-eye contact with Savage. He 
noticed that. Savage was using other "counter-surveillance" 


tripods 


techniques, such as examining reflections in car windows. 
At about 2.10pm, Officer М, who had previously  &üri- 
engaged in surveillance at the assembly area car park , and 


who had seen the man getting out of the Renault, was asked 
{0 identify aman who had been seen walking around the 
area. Не got up «lose to the man and identified him as the 
man who had left the car, and also, from photographs he had 
seen, as Sean Savage. He reported this to the Operations 
Room, together with the fact that Savage had spent two or 
three minutes in the: carbefore getting out. For the next 
forty minutes ог so, Officer М followed Savage around the 
areas of Main Street and Irishtown (a narrow street between 
Main Street and Line Wall Road, parallel to both, where the 
police station is located). He too noticed that Savage was 
"alert -and taking  anti-surveillance He noted 
that Savage was stopping when he had rounded а comer to 
observe if he was being followed. 


precautions". 


Coming up to 2.50pm, Mairead Farrell and Daniel MeCann 
were approaching the assembly area having walked from the 
border.. They arrived via Line Wall Road and walked up the 


Commissioner Canepa 


Мох 


Mr Paddy McGrory 


square towards the spot where the car was parked just off 
Main Street, Police Constable Viagas, watching from the 
Hambros Bank, heard on his radio that the two people had 
been positively identified. They were walking at a casual 


pace. Daniel McCann 


1 glanced at the car in passing. Almost 
fmmediatefythey 


were joined in the-;quare by Sean Savage. 


Mr Michael Hucker 


The three were dressed casually, 
grey /white slacks, trainers 
in adark shirt, blue pinstripe 
and Farrell. in а blue/grey 
skirt, black tights апа 
leather shoulder bago 


McCann in a white Tvshirt, 
and a white baseball cap, Savage 
suit and jacket 
check jacket, 
shoes. Farrel! 


and denim jeans, 
white blouse, blue 
was also carrying a 


SURVEILLANCE / COUNTER SURVEILLANCE 


Police Commissioner Joseph Canepa, 
his lunch break. He had gone horne 
minutes before Sean Savage droveinto. the assembly area, 
and was stil! there at 2.3iipm when he got a cal! from his 
deputy, Acting Deputy Commissioner Charles Columbo, 
to say that two the IRA ASU, Mairead 
Farrel! and Daniel had just been tentatively 
identified entering frontier. Commissioner Canepa 
remained at home. 

Back in the Operations Room, 
missioner Columbo was in charge, 
was his first real involvement 
operation had got under 
Commissioner Canepa's 
missioner givethe operation 
had not atten ded the midnight 
at which all personnel involved іп 
attended, although he was a member 
advisory group. He did, however, 
from Mr Canepa, filling him in on the details 
of the operation. Now, jusr as things 
happen, he found himself in command. 

The Operations 


meanwhile, was on 
at12.3üpm, twenty 


members of 
McCann, 
at the 


Acting Deputy Corn- 
despite the fact that this 
in Operation Flavius. Once the 
Mr Columbo had taken over 

duties to allow the Corn- 
his ful! attention, Mr Columbo 

briefing on the previous night, 
had 
of the Comrnissiorier's 


way, 
other 


the operation 


receive a piívate briefing 
and objectives 
were beginning to 


Room was a long rectangular room, with 


tables at each end. One end was occupied by the apparatuses 
for three radio networks and their operators - these were for 
the police, surveillance and military. At the other end was a 


table for use by the Commissioner's 
advisory groups, the inquest 
such operations where military 
civil power., On this occasion 
of Soldiers 
Detective 


advisory group. Sueh 
was told, were features of al! 
aid had been requested by a 
the advisory group consisted 
E, F and G, Deputy Commissioner Columbo, 
Chicf Inspector Ullger, Headof the Special Branch, 
Officer M and other security people. In cross examination 
at the inquest, Commissioner Canepa said that the decision 
to form the advisory group had been a joinrone btween 
himself and certain senior military officers and intelligence. 


Also in advance of the operation, as was also apparently 


eo —. 


customary, two documents 
military to enable control 
them should 


had been prepdted by the 
of the operation be signed over to 
the need arise =: ТЬс first was the handing over 
document, which said: "J have considered the terrorist 
situation in Gibraltar and have been fully briefed on the 
military plan with firearms. 1 request that you proceed with 
military option which may include the use of lethal force 
for the preservation of life. " This was to be signed by Com- 
missioner Canepa ог his appointed deputy whenever һе 
decided it appropriate that the IRA be apprehended. 

The second document, the handing back form, was to be 
signed by Soldier F, thc SAS commanding officer, when thc 
arrests were completed. Ш read: "А military assault force 
completed the military option in respect of the terrorist ASU 
in Gibraltar and returns control to the civil power. " 

Now, just before 3pm оп Sunday March 6, Deputy 
Commissioner .Columbo , in command іп the absence of the 
Commissioner, was presented with the first form by the SAS 
and asked to sign it. Three ofthe Cornmissicners —"illdlEators" ” 
were already in place: the car had been brought across the 
border and been parked in the square and the thrce ASU 
members were together in one place on the Rock. He 
hesitated, Не asked if the three had been positively identified 
and was told that the identifications were eighty per cent 
positive. He phoned the Commissioner at home for the 
second time, told him that the eaxlier suspicions had been 
hardened up and asked him to come in tothe Operations 
Room. 

Deputy Commissioner Columbo not 
proceed with signing the form, however. Before Ше 
identifications could further be firmed up the three IRA 
members moved southwards through Referendum Gates 
towards Alemeda Gardens, in the opposite direction to the 
border. 


was required to 


From about noon, Soldiers C and D had been in the area 


between Trafalgar Cemetery and the Queen's Hotel, just 
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south of Main Street, Soldier C was the more senior of the 
two. He was wearing blue slacks, a black shirt and white 
shoes. He had a radio ~ linked into the military net ~ up the 
sleeve of his shirt, with a small earpiece and a mouthpiece 
attached to his collar. He was armed with a Browning 9mm 
pistol which he carried in the rear waistband of his slacks and 
had two magazines ~ one attached to the weapon - with 
twelve rourids in each. Soldier D was also casually dressed 
and had a similar weapon with three magazines of twelve 
rounds each. His radio was linked into the surveillance 
network. 

They had heard that what were believed to be the three 
IRA members had entered Gibraltar, that a car had heen 
parked in the square and that the three had met together at 
the assembly area. Then they were told over the radio that 
the three were headed in their directiori, They were asked to 
make a positive identification based on thephotographs they 
had seen. From their positiori in Trafalgar Cemetery, Soldiers 
C and D made the identifications and reported over the 
radio. They were told to stay away from the three tọ avoid 
beeing seen and were instructcd to make their way back 
down the town towards the airport. 


Soldiers А and B had been in thevicinity of Main Street 
since about noon also. They were both casually dressed and 
armed with Browning 9mm pistols. A had four magazines, 
each contaíàing twelve rounds, one of which was on thc 
The gun was in the rear of the waistband of his 
were in his pocket, Soldier B had 
just two magazines with twelve rounds in each. They had a 
radio apiece, Soldier A's on the military network and Soldier 
B's on the surveillance пею Most of the information соп- 
cerning developments was coming through on both networks, 
whatever wasn't, they were keeping cach other informed of. 

Soldiers A and В had been in a small coffee shop close to 
the Governors residence, about а hundred yards or So from 
the assembly area, when they had received information that 
two suspected members of the IRA ASU had entered the 
colony. T'hey were instr~cted to go to the Governor's resi- 
dence and meet up with a Gibraltar police offioer. They did 
so and went with him to aconfectioner's shop nearby. They 
received — instructions to remain where they were, They 
learned that the three suspected IRA members had met in 
the square where one of them had parked а car earlier in the 
day. Word carne through about a possible arresto In fact, both 


weapon. 
trousers and the magazines 


THEROAD TO WINSTON 


Soldiers A and B were still in the confectioner's shop near 
the top of Main Street with their "Toe", the Gibraltar police- 
man in plainclothes. The three suspects passed by the shop 
and Soldier A caught a fleeting glimpse of Mairead Farrell as 
she passed by the window. Under instructions Soldiers A and 
В rernained in the shop for a few minutes. Information was 
relayed over the radio that Savage had separated from the 
and had gone into the touristoffice in the Piazza. 
Shortly they heard that the three had met up 
again and were heading northwards along Line Wal! Road. 
Soldiers A and. B were instructed to move northwards also, 
but along Main Street, parallel to Line Wal! Road. They were 
told that Soldiers C and D were in place behind a garage 
further up Line Wall Road, waiting for the suspects to pass. 
It was around this time that, according to his own evidence 
to the inquest, Commissioner Canepa was given a written 
report to read  whichprovided lOOper cent confirmation 

that the three suspects were in fact Mairead Farrel!, Daniel 


others 
afterwards 
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Soldiers A and B stated in court that they heard over the 
radio at this point that control had actually been passed by 
the police to the military, but was passed back again before 
they could be given instructions to: move. In fact, Soldier E, 
the immediate tactical cornmander. of Soldiers A-F would 
tell the inquest that controlhad actually been handed over 
to Soldier Е by Deputy Commissioner Columbo and that he, 
Soldier E, had inforrned. the soldiers of this on the military 
command  radio- net, though һе had not given them orders 
about making the arrests. This was the time that Mr Columbo 
had hesitated about signed the document and Ше 
opportunity for the arrest had passed. 


Comrnissloner Canepa arrived backin the Operations Room 

past three. He was told that an arrest had 
а short time before but had been abandoned 
He was told that 


about ten minutes 
been considered 
when the three suspects moved southwards. 
this had led the occupants of the Operations Room to 
consider the possibility that, contrary to assessments up to 
that, the Renault. did not contain abomb, and that the three 
might be on a reconnaissance mission. In court six months 
later, Deputy Commissioner Columbo who was in command 
at the time said that when he saw the three move southwards 
he began to have doubts that the car contained a bornb., 


Comrnissioncr Canepa was requesting that more positive 
identifications of the three be made before he would agree to 
sign the document handing over contro!., Then the three 


suspects were reported to be back in the assembly area. The 


occupants of the Operations Room were told that the three 
had "stared hard" at thecar. . Officer H would later tel! the 
inquestthat the three had "looked intently" at the car from 


the far side of the Main Street. 
thern , he said, talking and laughing, 
intent to look at the саг". There were children about the 
square at the time, he said, and McCann turned towards the 
others and appeared to make а joke. As they moved off, he 
said, there were smiles on their faces. "Ir, was a chilling 
momento Шей that these were evil people, people whowere 
prepared to shed а lot of blood," said Officer H,Around this 
time, according to the SAS tcstimony, 


They were looking around 
but he detected "the 


control, was again 


passed fleetingly to them, this time by Commissioner 
Canepa, but withdrawn again when he asked for final con- 
firmatory checks on the identities of the suspects.  Farrel!, 


McCann and Savage, meanwhile, had left the assembly area 
and were moving north towards the border., It was L25. 


CHURCHILL AVENUE 


McCann and Sean Savage. He also instructed Soldier G, the 
bomb expert who had been assigned to the operation, to go 
and examine the Renault. which the three IRA members 
had left behind in the assembly area. Within minutes, Soldier 
G returncd ta the Operations Room out of breath and 
gesiuring with his hands in a downward sweeping motion, as 
though shushing a noisy group of people. Soldier G had been 
(о' look at the car which he discovered parked with its boot 
to the road in the second bay of the car park. Almost 
immediately he noticed that, although the car was relatively 
new, it had an aerial on the roof which appeared much older 
- it was grimy and beginning to rusto He immediatcly 

returned to the Operations Воот and reported to the 
Commissioner thar. in his opinion the Renault ; was a suspect 
car bombo > 


Soldiers C and D, having identified the three from Trafalgar 


Cemetery just before 3pm, had moved northwards back 


down Маш Street, through the  Landport, Tunnel, down 
Winston , Churchill Avenue апа had reached the  sundial 
roundabout, less than five minutes walk from the airport 
when they heard on the radio that the three suspects had 
beeri seenmoving back towards the assernbly area where the 
car was parked. They were instructed to turn back and head 
up Smith Dorrien Avenue towards the Mobi! реше]  statiori 
on Line Walf Road, about mid-way between’ the airport and 
the assembly area. К 

The IRA threesome _ were being tailed along Line Wall 
Road by a number of surveillance officers, including Officer 
Н. He noted that, after Savage split frorn the others чо go to 
the tourist office, he did not immediately — rejoin егп but 
walked  sorne distance behind, Officer H said in court that he 
recognised this as a counter-surveillance , measure, Savage had 
bought a newspaper and was using it to enable him look 
discreetly about hirn. Officer H adjudged al! three to be "ex- 
tremely alert and sensitive". When Savage again caught up 
with the others they all relaxed somewhat, Officer Н, 
following the three from about thirty metres, met up with 
Soldiers С and D who had been walting behind the Mobil 
petrol station. He identified | the three to Soldiers G and D 
who began following also. 


Soldiers A and B, meanwhile, had passed throuah Cassmates 
Squareand . the Landport  Tunnelwhere . .they had rnet HP with 
Offieer Ji one of tWO female surveillance officers who would 
give evidence to the inquest. They emerged fromthe tunnel 
together апа passed through Kings Lines towards Corral 
Road which runs into Winston Churchill . Avenue at the 
junction with Smith Dorrien Avenue. 


Back in the Operations Room, Commissioner Canepa had 
finally been, persuaded to sign the handing over documento 111 
court he said that he formed е view that they should 
arrest the three "оп suspicion of conspiracy tq murder", 
now that all the four indicators were in place. The forrnwas 
presented to him by military officers and he signed it; there- 
by passingcontrol to. Sgldier F, who immediately ^ passed 
control to Soldier E, the SAS tactical commander, who 
crossed the room and instructed the radio operator to issue 
orders to the men on the ground. It was 3.40pm. 

Comrnissioner Canepa said  incollrt that he did not 
actually hear the order being given. He said that  theradio 
operator had a headset and t was therefore гої possible to 
hear messages being received ог transmitted. Soldier Е in 
evidence appeared flatly to contradict this when he said that 


the radios were equipped with speakers whichcoyld be heard 
throughout the room. Others, witnesses subsequently 
"clarified" this apparent conflict by explaining Ша the 


device used to transmit messages was like the handset of a 
telephone ; incoming messages could not be heard byanyone 
other than the operator but the procedure for transmitting 
and receiving messages was for the operator to state aloud 
the message received back as well as that transmitted, ^ sotpat 
everyone within earshot could hear. It was s:uggested that 
perhaps. the reason the COmmissioner die! not hear the order 
going out was that he had oth-r things on his mind. Canepa 
was able to say in court,, however, ‘I:nalMr lJllger, the Head 
Qr::j:fie-SpeciaT -Вгапсһапа-- Soldier-E ^ -narbotll-leffthi 
Operations Room аз soon as Һе order was given. He re- 
mained there with Soldier F and said in court that he heard 
nothingf~rther : for over twenty mi! ;Jj.tes. Having signed the 
dqc!lmenthe ^ instruct€-d Depmy CQmjnissioner Columbo who 
was also present.: to phqne Central. Police Station to ensure 


that vehicles were available to take the suspects into custody. 
Mr Columbo  irnmediately phoned the station and instructed 
them to have a van and а саг onstandby. | Back in the station, 
Ре Jobn. Anthony Goodman radioed а patrol саг in whicb 
Inspector Luis Revagliatreand three other officers were out 
on patrol... The time recorded for the call in the station was 


3.42pm. 


By this time Farrell, McCaQn !,n- Savage had passed through 
the bridge linking Line Wall Road to Stith Dorrien Avenue, 

still being followed at a discreet distance by Soldiers C and D 
and surveillance officer Н. When the message carne through 

that control had been handed over, the IRA- trio had reached 
the junction of Winston Churchill.. and Smith Dorrien ~ 
Avenues, According. to Officer Н, he passed on the word that 
the — handing over document hadb-en signed .and he 
characterised the situation in court as control being passed to 
the military and police by him.. Other surveillance witnesses 

appeared to have the. sarne impression. of the  siruation, 

though this was clarified in cross examinatien by lawyers Юг 
the Crown and Soldiers A~G when it was explained that their 
choice of words had arisen from the fact that there was to be 
an involvernent by both police and military in the arrests. 


Soldiers A and B emerged from King's Lines with survelllanee 
Officer. J who indicated to Шет where the three IRA ASU 
members were standing, about fifty yards down the road to 
the right, opposite the junction of Winston Churchill and 
Smith Dorrien Avenues, "Ihe three had crossed the road at 
the: traffic lights and were standing facing in the general 
direction of Soldiers А and B and were chatting and layghing. | 
Soldiers A and В noticed Soldiers С and D on the far side of 
the road. with a surveillance officer, A and B, having con- 
firmed once again that they had control, moved in to appre- 
hend the three. 


Soldiers C and D had also decided to make an arrest around 
the time. they reached the end of Smith Dorrien Avenue. 
Soldier € had been delayed momentarily оп the bridge at the 
end of Line Wall Road when he experienced sorne difficulty 
with his radio. D had gone Ollahead, Officer H was nearby, 
keeping an eye @nthe three IRA rnembers who werestanding 
opposite the jupction, The three, according to H at the 
iriquest, took "а hard look, back" at this point.Qffjcer B 
then turned to Soldiers 9 and D and when hgooked Баск 
again Sean Savage, had split from Ше other two who were 
walking northwards towards the Shell garage on the right 
hand side of Willston Churchill Avenue. 


Qfficer J who h«ldbe-n ~cross thE!road "With Soldiers A and 
B had lagged behind somewhat as the two soldiers moved in 
to make the arrests. She rnomentarily lost sight of Savage, 
notieing thatParrell and McCalln were walkin~ north with- 
out hirn. She noticed Farrell's fairly large $һо ег bago At 
this point Savage passedper~ having already  passe,d Soldiers 
A and В who,haviilg . decided to lcave Savage to C and D, 
were pressing ahead afterthe bther two.SavageQtushed A's 
shqulder as he passed.Qffjcer J turneq to fqll0w Savageas 
she thought she W'asthe only miember of thesurveillance 
team to зее him part Нога the others. She wa~ between 
fifteen and tweniy feet berind Savage. 

Events were now beginning tO moye very fast indeed. A 
lot WOWlq happen in the course of the next couplc;: of minutes 
andthere would be а la;rge number of peQple who would give 
somewhat  qifferelH accounts of those e,vents. 


INCIDf=NT AT THE SHI;LL PE:TROL STATION 
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Soldiers @ and D had been on the corner of Smith Dorrien 


Avenue and Coral Road when they saw Savage split from 
the others. Tliere were a lot of people around - twenty, 
maybe thirty, people in the area of Corral Road and King's 


Lines, fhe entry to the  Landport Tunnel., At this point 
Soldier D's evidence is that he crossed the road to follow 
Savage but, having got to the other side, found that Soldier C 
was having difficulty. crossing because of the traffic. 


Soldiers A and B were pressing ahead to apprehend Farrell 
andMcCann, knowing that C and D would take Savage. They 
were t!osing in, a rnatter of about five metres behind now, as 
the two IRA members approached the Shell station on their 
right, Soldier B wason Ше outside of the path and was 
concentrating all of his attention on the back of Farrell who 
was also on the outside. Soldier A, on the inside, was con- 
centrating on McCann who was immediately in frent of him. 
The idea of taking one each was "an unsaid rule", Soldier B 
would later tell the inquest. They had been well practised in 
this, he would say. They were now three or four merres 
behind the two, moving slightly faster than them, ¢!osing all 
the time. 


Stephen Bullock, a barrister, and his wife Lucinda were out 
walking with their young daughter in a pushchair. They were 
walking down Smith Dorrien Avenue towards the junction 
with Winston Churchill- Avenue.They had passed by a zebra 
and the gate of the children's playground on the 
right. There was a police car stopped at the zebra crossing 
with its police radio blaring. There were four uniformed 
police officers in the саг. They had passed the gate of the 
playground when aman pushed between them from behind 
with a muttered "excuse me". Bullock noticed that the man 
was carrying a gun in the back of the waistband of his jeans. 
The man did not look like a policeman, B.ullock thought. 
He noticed also that the man with the gun was looking over 
his shoulder ar the police car parked at the zebra crossing. 
Bullock began to get worried as he thought the man might be 
on the run fromthe police, Then he noticed that the man 
had met up with another man, who also had a pistol in the 
back of his waistband. He watched them take partial cover 
behind some bushes near the playground. At this point he 
started to slow down - something strange was going on, 


crossing 


Luis Revagliatte was in the front passenger seat 
car stopped at the zebra crossing at Smith 
He had been on duty since 1.50pm and was 
He had not attended the midnight 
briefing and knew nothing of the pursuit of the three IRA 
members through Gibraltar. He was in uniforrn as were the 
three other occupants of the caro While the car was sitting at 
the crossing a message came through from PC Goodman at 


Inspector 
of the police 
Dorrien Avenue. 
out on routine patrol, 


Central Police Station. They were to return  itnmediately, 
Inspector Revagliatte was toldo He enquired if the call was 
urgent and was told that it was. He instructed the driver to 


pull out of the line of traffic and make haste back to the 
They would have to drive out of Smith Dorrien 
Avenue on their wrong side, down past the Shell station on 
the right and round the sundial roundabout, 150 or so yards 
down the road, coming back up Winston Churchill Avenue 
on the way to the station. At some point in this journey, 
Inspector  Rcvagliatte instructed the driver, PC Clive Borrell, 
to turn on the police siren. The Inspector himself said that 
the .siren was activated just as they were pulling out of the 
traffic, moving towards Winston Churchill Avenue оп the 
wrong side of the road. 


station, 


It would be argued later that it was the siren that caused 
Daniet McCann to turn round. He looked back over his left 
shoulder.. He had been smiling and chatting to Mairead 
Farrell, but now the smile faded from his face. He looked 
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straight into the eyes of Soldier A. Soldier A claimed later 
that it was as if McCann knew immediately — whohe was. 
Soldier А elaimed that at this point he was about to begin 
the standard army warning. This would consist of "Stop! 
Armed policel- Hands up!" or some slight variation on this. 
At the same time he was drawing his pistol from the rear 
of his pants. He couldn't say afterwards if the 
word "Stop" quite came out. Events, he would say, overtook 
the warning. McCann, he felt, went totally alert at that 
moment.Daniel MCcCann, turninghis „> face to the front again, 
made а movement which Soldier A would later claim 
indicated to him that he was going to detonate the bomb in 
the square. He fired one round into the centre of McCann's 
back from about three metres, maybe less. At the same 
instant, out of the comer of his eye, he noticed the bag 
which Mairead Farrell was carrying on her left shoulder was 
moving, She swung her shoulder to the right and brought the 
bag round towards the middle of her body. He couldn't see 
her hands but it seemed to him to be an aggressive move- 
mento Soldier A shot Mairead Farrell once in the back also, 
He then turned his fire back on Daniel McCann. He shot a 
further three rounds into McCann, who by now was falling 
to the ground - two more into his back and one into his 
head. McCann fell to the ground, his hands out from his 
body. By this time Farrell was on the ground also, Soldier A 
did not hear Soldier B firing. As far as he, Soldier A, was 
con cerned, he was the only one firing at Farrell and McCann. 
Immediately after the shooting he turned around and at that 
instant heard a police siren. 


waistband 


on the back of Mairead Farrell! in 
of his eye noticed Daniel 


Soldier B, concentrating 
front of him, out of the comer 
McCann looking over his lefr shoulder. He heard a "sort of 
shout" from Soldier A. It wasnt a complete word, more like 
the start of a word. Afterwards he would say that he assumed 
it to be Soldier A initiating the arrest procedure. At the same 
instant he heard firing. At the same instant also he saw 
Farrell make a sharp movernent to the right. He was simul- 
taneously drawing his own gun, Farrell turned slightly, 
bringing the bag on her left shoulder round and moving her 
right hand towards the middle of her body. He fired into the 
centre of Mairead Farrell's back. He couldn't recall after- 
wards how many rounds he fired at her. 

By then, he would say afterwards, Daniel McCann was "in 
a threatening position". Не was making a movement  side- 
ways towards Soldier B. Soldier B then fired at McCann, he 
didn't know how many rounds. The two were by now falling 
to the ground. He turned back towards Farrell and fired at 
her again while she was falling to the ground. Не couldn't 
how many rounds he had fired this time 
either.- All three sets of shots were fired from the same 
position, Soldier B would say at the inquest. Не did not 
move while he was firing. He fired in a standing position, 
with his arms outstretched. In all he fired seven rounds. Не 
stopped firing when he saw that both Farrell and McCann 
had their hands out from their bodies and was satisfied that 
a threat to Шс Gibraltarian 


recall. afterwards 


they по longer represented 


people. 


Officer M, the leader of the surveillance operation, and who 
had been at the. border when Farrell and McCann had come 
in, been driving about in a small, beige-coloured саг. He was 
sto oped in a traffic iam just beyond the bridve leadin« from 
Line Wall Road onto Smith Dorrien Avenue when he heard 
the sound of gunfire. He looked up and saw a woman he 
recognised as Mairead Farrell beíng shot by a soldier. Officer 
M could see only the top half of her body as his view was 
partially. obscured. She fell to the ground. The soldier was оп 
her left side and she was falling away from him. His im- 
he would recall afterwards, was that the soldier had 


pression, 
onto the road as he was firing at 


stepped from the footpath 


The van taking the SAS.and other unnamed witnesses to the inquest 


Farrell. . Then he noticed a police car go north thraugh Ше 
traffic lights with its siren on. He couldnt be sure but he 
thought the siren might have started just before the gunfire. 


Officer H of the surveillance team was positioned in Smith 
Dorrien Avenue, just short of the junctiori with Winston 
Churchill. Avenue. He saw the three IRA members at the 
junction split up and McCann and Farrell begin to walk 
north. There was a police car in the queue of traffic at the 
lights along Smith Dorrien Avenue. There were perhaps three 
to five policemen in it, all of whom appeared to be uni- 
formed. As he approached the junction the car moved off. 
He did not hear the siren as the car drove off. He would tell 
the inquest that the car had travelled all the way up Winston 
Churchill.. Avenue and around the sundial roundabout ^ before 
its siren carne on. He was surprised by the siren on account 
of the arrests which he knew were just about to take place, 
he said. Someseconds later Farrell. and McCann looked 
around апа Officer Н saw Soldiers А and B adopt a "rigid 
pose" behind them. At this point his line of vision became 
obscured by passing pedestrians. Не heard the soldiers firing 
"almost instantly". He saw Farrell. and McCann fall to the 
graund. 


Officer 1,a rnember of the surveillance team, was on Corral 
Road , which leads onto Winston Churchill | Avenue at 3.40 
when contro was handed over to the soldiers. Just after he 
had learned this on his radio, word carne thraugh that the 
three IRA members had snlit un. He was on the left side of 
the road facing towards the Shell. station. Тһе entrance to the 
Landport Tunnek. also known аз King's Lines, was across the 
road оп his right He saw Farrell and McCann walking 
towards the Shell statio n, closely followed by Soldiers A and 
B. At the same instant he noticed Sean Savage turning into 
the entrance to the Landport Tunnel across the road. Then 
he heard а police siren, though he couldnt see any oolice 
caro A second later he һеаггі shots frorn the direction of the 
Shell station , He saw Soldiers А and В firing and Farrell and 
McCann falling to the ground. Опе soldier was directlv 
behind the two, the other slightly to the left - out on the 
road , he thought. . He saw the two people hit the zround. 
He would be asked at the inquest if Soldiers A and B shot the 
two on the ground. "Ву the time they were finished firing 
thev were on the ground," һе would sayo 

At the inauest, Paddy McGrory asked Officer I if it was 
true that he had seen Soldiers A and B fire the last few shots 
while McCann and Farrell were on the ground. 
or in the process of falling," Officer I qualified. 

Mr McGrory  nointed out that 'in a statement һе had made 
to the police  hesaid that he had seen them shot on the 


= 


The Gibraltar courthouse 

"They were more on the ground Шап standing up," said 
Officer 1, "They still. moved." 

"On the ground?" enouired Mr McGrory. 

"Almost on the ground," replied Officer 1, 

Mr McGrory: "У our evidence to the coroner before was 
that vou saw A and B firing the last few shots intoMcCann 
and Farrell when they had just fallen to the graund?" 

Officer I: "yes." 


Officer К, a member of the security forces and ofthe surveil- 
lance team, had been in the car park of the Laguna Estate, 

beside thc, Shell. petral: station, There was a hedge, about 
seven or eight feet high, separating Ше car park from Winston 

Churchill.. Avenue. Не heard over thé radio that the three IRA 
members were headed in his direction, The first he saw of 
them was a glimpse of Farrell and McCann through the 
hedge as they walked northwards. As they emerged at the 
end of the hedge he got а full view of them, Thev were 
talking and lauzhing as thev walked along. Then Soldiers A 
and B carne into. his view, rouzhlv twenty feet behind the 
two. Then he heard a police siren south of his position. 

Within a second ог so either Soldier A or Soldier B shouted а 
warninz. It sounded like "Police! Stop!" McCann and Farrell, 
turned and both Soldiers A and B fired. At this point the 
soldiers were rouzhlv six or seven feet behind. Не thought 

that the soldiers pulled their pistols out just after the police 
siren went off. This distracted him so he did not see them 
pulling their weanons. No shots, as far as he could recall. at 
the inquest, were fired at the two while they were on the 
graund. Officer К walked fifteen to twenty ' |:>асеѕ south- 

wards before hearing sorne shots coming frorn the direction 

in which he was headed. А 


Officer L, standing at the corner of Smith Ооггіеп Avenue, 
a couple of seconds, the 
She saw Farrell апа 


heard a police siren and, within 
sound of gunfire from the petrol station. 
McCann falt» Within seconds she heard more gunfire and 
dropped to the ground. She didn't see Sean Savage, or 
Soldiers С and D, or Officer Н. When the firing stopped she 
got up and walked away. 


Officer P of the Gibraltar special branch, who had been 
tailing Sean Savage earlier in the day, had come back on duty 
after a break. He heard on the radio that the IRA ASU had 
been spotted. headinz down Smith Dorrien Avenue. Officer P 
imrnediatelvstopped a German-rezistered Mercedes, showed 
the driver his identification and asked him to drive to 
Winston Churchill Avenue. When thev, arrived there Officer P 
stood at the bus stop just north of the Shell petral station. 

He looked back andsaw the three stopned at the junction, 

talking. They were on the Smith Dorrien side of the road but 
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they then crossed and split up. Sean Savage disapneared frorn 
Officer P's sight but the others began walking in his 
direction. He started to walk up the road towards them. Tust 
as McCann and Farrell reached the petrol station a police cal! 
in the vicinity sounded its siren, Officer P thought that 
McCann arid Farrell were starrled bv rhis. At this point he 
was within fifteen. feet of them, Soldiers A and B were about 
seven feet, behind the~. Officer. P saw McCann looking over 
his shoulder. . Then Soldiers A and В drew their weapons. 
Officer F says he heard one of the soldiers shout "Stop, 
police " or "Police, stop" - "or words to that effect", 
Farrell. and McCann turned | inwards each other and 
McCa-m-s hands went to his chest in a sudden  movernent. 
Farell. went for her bago "Theybecame hyperactive," he 
would tell the .inquest. "Their movements, their expressions 
changed. They started ^ eveballing. Their eyes were going 
evcrywhere.", Officer P drew his own weapon, and adopted 
а cornbat nosition behind the end wall of the Shell station, 
Farrell's Боду jerked in the air and fell to the ground.Then 
McCann fell, his head hitting the concrete, his legs splayed 
over the lower part of Farrell's Бойу. Thev had both been 
shot in the back. 


towards 


Officer Q, also of the Gibraltar special branoh, had resppnded 
to the same call as Officer P andhad driven to Winstori, 
Churchill Avenue оп a motorbike. He was at the far side of 
the road Нот the Shell. station. The account he "ауе tbe 
inquest of what he saw was precisely the same in practically 

every detail as that given by Officer P. He too heard either A 


~r B shout "Police, stop" of "Stop, police" - vow, words to 
that effect ", He also describedthe . movement of Farrell and 
McCann as that of "turninz inward" towards each other, Не 
denied іпсгоѕѕ examination that there had been апу 


collusion, between Officer P and himself. 
Stephen Bullock and his wifeand child meanwhile were 
nearing the junction of Smith Dorrien and Winston Churchill 
Avenues, Stephen Bullock saw the police Са! which had been 
stopp~d at the zebra crossing pull out of the line of traffic 
and drive down Winston Churchill Avenue with its siren on. 
Simultaneously he heard a burst of gunfire. He couldnt say 
wheth 1 the siren or the gunfire carne first, but thoughr е 
a split second after the siren. He lookedin the 
the shots had come from, towards the Shell petrol 
and saw a man being shot at from a distan Ce of four 
with his hands raised 


shotscame 
direction 
station, 
feer, The man was rediT]g backwards 
overhis shoulders. 'l'he man shootinz at him was standing on 
the rdad,just off the. pavement. He appeared to be facing 
straight-on and firing very ranidly, Тһе man fell to the 
ground апа Bullock could not sav if the shooting continued 
once he had done so. Be did not see a second man firing, nor 
did he see a wornan being shot. He redirected his attentionto 
the two men with zuns he had seen standing at the [unction, 
T'hev too, he told е inouest,hadbeen watching the 
incident. When the shootinz,, had finished the two men began 
to run tow #5 the ent;ance to the Landport Tunnel. | 

MF Bullock was adarnant under cross examination _ that the 
car ‘with its siren. ot! had not reached the petrol station Бу 
the time the shooting started, МГ Bullock's wife's 
corroborated his but was less specific іп relation 
whereabouts of the cal! when the shooting started. 


account 
to the 


DO!Jglasand Josie Celecia live іп the jjpl!rtment block direptly 
across tlie road from the Shell station. Thev were planning to 


goout for a walk. Douglas had just come in fr9tn work and 
was chatting to a neighbour whose apartment ^ was towards 
the backof the building. Josie WaS st-nding at her bedroom 


window, She saw aman and a woman walking  towardsthe 
Shell. station. In her statement afterwafgs she was able to 
describ- accurately. what they were wearing.  Shealsü;  -aid 


thar ea(lh of them was carrying а motorbike helmet, арё red, 
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the other black. (These helmets were seen 011 the wall beside 


the bodies in @ video of the aftermath shown on Thames 
T~lewsion's 'Deathon theRock — '. Gibraltar Special branch 
officer О and В claimed at the inquest that thev belonged 
to them- each of them havinggone to the scene on а motor- 
bike.) Mrs Celecias gaze moved momentarily away towards 
the childreri's playground to the left of the Shell station, АП 
of a sudden she heard two loud banzs. from across the road. 


When she looked back both the man and the woman were 
lying on the ground. The man was against the wall and the 
at his feet at the edge of the pavement. There was a 
He had his hands clasoed 
another burst of 


woman 
man standing close to the bodies. 
together , pointing downwards. She heard 
gunfire totalling four or five shots. 


Víctor and Sheila Adams were two British holidaymakers 
who had spent the day across the border in Spain. As they 
walked back into. Gibraltar thev heard the noise of a police 
siren just as they reached the footbridge a short distance 

from the Shell station. Almost immediately they heard two 
blasts which Victor thouzht were firágrackers, In between 

the two bursts he saw an orange object flying in his direction, 

Instinctivelv - he couldnt sav how - he knew it was a 
bullet. It struck hirn in the stornach,  slíghtlv grazing and 
bruising him (he suffered по serious injury ). Heshouted to 
his wife: "Its for real" and they took cover. The next they 
knew there were a lot of people Neither he nor his 
wife saw anybody being shot. 


about. 


IVirs Carmen Proetta was standing by the window of her 
apartment in Rodney House, to the right of and behind the 
Shell station , She was filing the sink to wash the dishes. She 
heard a police siren and looked  outof the window. A police 
са! was coming to a halt. opposite the Shell petrol station. 
The siren had stopped but the blue light was still on. The 


four doors of the cal! opened simultaneously and four men 


got out. Three of the men were in civilian ‘clothing, the 
fourth wore a police uniformo The men jumped over the 
barrier, At least two of them were armed, she thouvht. She 
saw - mm  »nd а womsn on "he parh , Th» woman was 
carrvinv a shoulder bac and a plastic carrier bago They turned 
around and raised their hands in the air, palms facinz out- 


wards. She heard 
The man jnade a movement 


a shot and the woman fell to the ground. 
as if to grab her. He too went 


down, There was a fusillade of shots, Then she saw another 
man she hadn't noticed before. Не had a guP pointed down- 
wards, There were more shots. There was no smoke ог fire, 


gush of blood coming up 
She heard no warning 


just. the sound of shots, She sawa 
ayer the low wall. of the Shelia station, 
shout being given at any tirpe. 


Maxil1 Proetta, husband of Carmen Proetta, said that at 
around 3.4Dpm he had heard a police sfren and looked ош 
his kitcherrwindow, He saw а police саг stopped at the 
traffic lighrs and two men, one on the road and the other 
behind the board of the Shell petrol station, Then he saw a 
couple man anda woman, at the petrol statípn. They had 
stopped and were looking hack, Then he saw the man on the 
road pull somethingout of his jacket.. At that point the doors 
of the police са! opened and three men in civilian clothes and 
gpt put. Ar leasttwo of them seemed to 
Then he heard a shot, saw the man 
on Һе rpaq pointing something alld the girl on the path raise 
her hancls in front of~er fa~e "~s if to protect herself". Тһе 
made а move as if to grab her. Then 
1:4ег- were more shots. He saw Пе man behind the board 
with his arms stretched oyt as, though firing also. Both t4e 
man aiid ‘the wotnan had now falten and the two men were 


one map in uniform 
have guns ir theij:’ hands. 


man besige fhe wpman 


stiJI- ре t-pught, firing at tbe podi-s on the ground. Ву this 
tirp.e hi- wife had joined h-m at the window. When she saw 
the sho'tsbeing fired at the bodies on the ground she said: 


"Lo estan rematando”... “They're finishing them off." 


PC James Parody was not on duty that day and knew 
nothing of the operation. He has a flat overlooking the Shell 
petrol station. He looked out at the sound of a police siren 
and saw a police car move out of Smith Dorrien Avenue and 
onto Winston Churchill _ Avenue. Ir passed by the Shell 
station with its siren and blue flashing light on. He noticed a 
man and a woman walkingpast the Shell station. When the 
car had passed he noticed two other men - he didn't know 
where they carne from. They were in the middle of the road 
with their backs to him. He heard shouts of "Policc, police". 
The woman had been looking back towards the car and when 
the shout carne she turned in to her right and made a move 
with her left hand towards her bago The bag was over her 
right shoulder, according to PC Parody. Then he noticedthat 
the two men on the road had guns pointed at the couple. 
He heard a couple of shots from each of the gunmen. The 
woman fell first with her head on the roadway and her body 
on the pavement. The man fell over the wall of the station 
forecourt- ` with his legs across the woman's body. After that, 
said PC Parody, the two men put their guns away and took 
out black berets. The police car then pulled up at the traffic 
lights and a number of police officers got out. 


DEATH AT KING'S LINE8 


Soldier C saw Sean Savage heading left in the direction ofthe 
Landport.; Tunnel. . Soldier D had already crossed the road and 
C had to run briefly to catch up. As he crossed the road he 
heard а police siren. He looked round and saw a police car 
with its blue light flashing coming from the left. 

Sean Savage was walking at a normal pace. Soldiers C and 
D got to within six or seven feet of him as he reachcd a big 
tree on the left hand side. There were a good few people, 
coming towards them. Soldier C drew his pisto!, At the 
inquest he said that at this point he was about to issue а 
warning to Savage, along the lines of "Stop, police, get down, 
hands aboye the head, stay down", when he heard the sound 
of gunfire from behind. Не didn't get past the word "Stop". 
Savage spun round and his right hand went to his trousers 
pocket. He didn't look towards Soldiers С and D. Soldier 
C told the inquest that he believed Savage was more likely to 
have the detonating device than the others, as he had been 
seenfiddling about in the Renault , earlier on. He also said 
that at this point Savage had adopted what Soldier С in- 
terpreted as a  "elose-quarters battle stance ", Soldier C 
opened fire from a distance of five or six feet and continued 
firing, "until he had gone down, until he was no longer 
capable of initiating the device." Не fired first into, Savage's 
body and, as he did so, Savage spun round in a spiralling 
motion. He fired six rounds in all, in quick succession. . four 
into the chest and two into. the head, from а standing 
position. Не heard only one of Soldier D's shots. D was 
slightly ahead of him to his left. Soldier D finished firing 
at about the same time as himself. Savage "corkscrewed" 
and fell- to the ground. Once he was on the ground with his 
hands out from his bo dy, Soldier C stopped firing. 


After the three IRA members had split up at the junetion, 
Soldier D had immediately crossed the road to follow Savage. 
When he reached the far side of the road he looked back and 
Soldier C was having difficulty crossing. Savage 
Landport Tunnel. . Soldier С caught up 
an arresto Soldier D in- 

up". By now he was 


saw that 
turned left in towards C 
with D and they moved in to effect 
"Stop, 


tended to’ shout police, hands 


Three other witnesses. were also ealled to give aeeounts of the 
shootings at the petrol station. Two had been looking out 
Нот Smith Dorrien House, just across the road. Mr Charles 
Walker gave evidence that Mairead Farrell. was the first to 
fal, followed shortly afterwards by Daniel McCann. Walker 
saw only one man firing at the couple. He said that McCann 
had been facing the gunman, who had not fired once the two 
were on the ground. Once theyhad fallen he put the gun in 
bis pocket and walked away to a white caro Mr Robert King 
gave evidence of seeing the police car pull ~p at the traffic 
lights just after the firing had stopped, Mr Manola Cruz said 
that he did not see Farrell being shot but saw McCann fall 
as the las! shots were fired. The police car carne immediately, 
afterwards ара a policeman іп uniform got out ano jumped 
the barrier. . à 

The driver of the police car, PC Clive Borrell, said that he 
heard shets just after they passed Ше petrol station, He 


braked апа 100kedQt::hind but did not bring the car to a 
complete stop. He sa" smoke and three men standing on the 
pavernent. Inspector Revagliatte’ told him to continue driving 


and they went on to thesundial roun dabout and back again. 
He stopped the car and jumped over the barrier. , He then got 
back in the car and put it across the road to stop the traffic. 


three metres away from Savage but felt that he could get 
closer. There was a woman standing between him and Savage. 
At that point he heard gunfire to his left and at the same 
Soldier Є startcdthe. warning to Savage. Savage spun 
round and his hand went down to his pocket, In Soldier D's 
mind, he would tell the inquest, was  thebomb ш the 
assembly area and the fact that Savage hada detonator. He 
had to make a decision. He didn't know whether Soldiers A 
and B had been shot, He moved the woman out of the way 
with his left hand, drew his pistol with the other hand and 
fired at Savage from about two or three metres, Не did not 
opening fire. In all he fired nine rounds, 
of Savage's body. Savage turned аз he 
fell. to the ground, — "corkscrewing" to the ground, His first 
shot went into the front. followed Бу two ог three in 
virtually the same place. Sorne of his shots might have gone 
into Savage's back, he thought. Не also thought he shot him 
twice in the head. His last two rounds were aimed at Savage's 
head when it was a few inchesfrom the ground, just about to 
hit it. Savage had been facing him when he began firing, but 
turned left, then right, then fel! backwards to the ground, 
Tben Soldier D stopped firing, he said. 


moment 


close in after 
initially at the centre 


Stephen Bulloek sw the two men he had seen with gUns in 
their waistbarids run across the road at the traffic lights in 
the direction of the Landport Tunnel. . Within a few seconds 
he heard a sustained burst of gunfire. 


Offieer Н had watched Farrell:and MeCann fall to the grounQ 
outside the petrol station , His attention then shifted to 
Savage and Soldiers С and D who were going after Savage 
into the roadway leading to the tunnel, When the shots carne 
from the Shell station behind, Savage turned with, according 
to Officer Н, "an expression of amazement on his face". He 
heard shouts from his right and moved towards the road, 
pushing sorne bystanders Баск and shouting, "Take cover". 
He wasafraid Savage would shoot ог let off abombo When 
he turned around again he saw Savage lying face-up on the 
ground. Soldiers C and D werestanding away frorn the body. 
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Officer H left the scene immediatcly. 


Just as Farrell and MeCann fell to the ground, Offieer 1, 
standing on Corral Road, saw Officer Н and Soldier D 
coming out os Smith Dorrien Avenue onto Corral Road, He 
pointed towards the roadway leading to the tunnel; on the 
far side of the road, where Savage had gone, and said "He's 
over there ", He did not see Soldier C, but Soldier D and 
Officer H crossed the road and turned in towards the tunnel, 
leaving his sight. A few seconds later he heard more gunfire 
and went to investigare. Не saw Savage hitting the ground. 
Thc last few shots were fired as Savage was falling. Officer 1 
left the scene immediately on foot, 


Offieer J, who was also engaged in the surveillanee operation, 
had followed Savage when he split up from the otlrgrs, 
because she thought she was the only member of the sur- 
veillance team to notice him , Savage turned in towards the 
tunnel and just as he had got to the tree about twenty feet 
in, Officer J heard the sound of gunfire from behind, Almost 
at the same instant she heard а police siren, Savage spun 
round , looking "very stunned". Officer J had never heard 
gunfire before.. She turned away from Savage. There was a lot 
of noise in the earpiece ш her right ear. When she turned 
back to Savage she saw him lying on the ground and one of 
the soldiers standing over saying, "Call the police". This was 
the first time she had been aware ofthe presence of Soldiers 
C or D. She did not see or hear any shots being fired. 


Ms Diane Тгеасу, a Gibraltar bank clerk, was walking from 
the Landport-. Tunnel towards Corral Road, She passed a 
group of men and then, behind them, saw aman running 
towards her. He passed and then she saw a second man, 
running awkwardly with his left hand held close to his body. 
He had a gun in his hand. There was a distance of about four 
Бе six feet between her and the first man and а smiliar 
distance betwéen her and the man with the gun, The man 
with the gun took aim and fired into the back of the other 


THE AFTERMATH 


The first thing Soldier A did when he had finished firing at 
Daniel McCann was turn. round to look for Sean Savage. He 
could see no sign of him, A child had begun to move out 

Shell station forecourt. towards Ше bodies of 
and Farrell. and Soldier B had picked it up and 


from the 
McCann 


brought it back out of the way. Soldiers A and B, who had 
been bareheaded up to then, put on their berets, Soldier A 
then noticed the police siren and shouted "Police, police" 


and put his hands up in the air. Two cars had come, said 
Soldier A, one from the north and another from the south, 

in plain clothes jumped over the 
of the road. Soldier A then heard 
shooting from what he thought was the area of the tunnel. 
Shortly afterwards Пе heard over the radio that Soldiers C 
and D had "effected the arrest of Savage". Then Soldiers A 
and B got into the back of the police car which had stopped 
across the road. There were two policemen in the front and 
A ami B were driven first towards the airport and then back 
in the other direction before finally being dropped off within 
walking distance of the  Operatíons Room. There , they 
reported to Soldier Е and later spoke to an army lawyer 
before going to the police station. Soldier A handed his gun 


A number of policemen 
barrier in the middle 


and three full magazines and one containing seven rounds 
to DC Gomez. Soldier B handed his weapon and am- 
munition in at Ше same time, as did Soldicrs С and D. 
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man between. three and five times. She looked ovcr her 
shoulder and saw the man fall orito his back . She heard no 
shouts nor saw the second gunman. Shc immediately 
Laguna Estate, 


warning 
ran off down Corral Road towards 


a British tourist on holidays, had passed 
on his way to the beach and was 
aman walking 
his armo When 


Robin Mordue, 
through Landport 
approaching Corral Road when he noticed 
towards him carrying a newspaper under 
there was about six or seven feet between them, a woman 
passed Mordue by on a bicycle. Then sornebody to the left 
of them pushed the woman back on top of Mordue and 
shouted, "Stop, get down ", The woman, the bicycle and 
Mordue fell to the ground. Mordue heard shots and as he was 
falling saw the man with the newspaper falling as well, As he 
moved to get up there were more shots, He saw the man 
bleeding at the foot of a tree. There was still more shooting 
and Mordue went behind а car and was sick. When he 
emerged there was a man standing over the body with his 
gun elasped pointing downwards. Ву then the shooting had 
stopped. 


Tunnel 


Gibraltarian bank cierk Kenneth Asquez was in a line of 
traffic stopped at the lights on Corral Road that evening. In 
an unsigned  staternent to representatives of the Thames TV 
programme "This Wcek', he had said that he turned when he 
heard cracking noises and saw атап with his foot on the 
neck of another man who was on the ground. Thc second 
man was bleeding. The man on top had a gun and was 
wearing a black beret. He produced identification and said: 
"Stop, its okay. It is the police". He then fired two or three 
shots into the head of the man on the ground from point 
blank range. 

At the inquest Мг Asquez said that this statement had 
been false, that it had been made under pressure and that he 
had gleaned the details for it from media reports or "on the 
streets". Nothihg that he had said in the staternent was true, 
he claimed. 


Soldier C said at the inquest that he had handed in only his 
partially empty magazine to the police station and had 
retained Шс other one which he had not used. Soldier D 
"wasn 't sure" if he had handed in his own unused magazines. 


shooting of Sean 
crowding 


At Kings Lines, immediately after the 
Savage, Soldier C had taken steps to stop people 
around the body by preventing people passing through from 
the tunnel.. Soldier D, meanwhile, was making a radio report 
to the Operations Room. Не also gave an account to a 
security guard frori a nearby hur. Both put on berets which 
Soldier D had been carrying in a small rucksack , They were 
there for about ten minutes before a policeman carne to take 
charge. One of the surveillance officers told Soldier C that 
Soldiers A and B had shot Farrell. and McCann at the petrol 
station. When the policeman arrived Soldiers C and D left the 
area and went on foot to the Operations Room. 


DC Huart, who had been on dutv, on the Spanish side of the 
border during the morning, had returned to Gibraltar and 
had received а cal! to go to Smith Dorrien Avenue at 3.40pm. 
He went by motorbike. He had briefly seen the three IRA 


members at the junction but had gone into Laguna estate 
and had not seen any shooting. He ran towards the Shell 
station and saw the two bodies on the ground and cartridges 


Carmen Proetta 


Kenneth Asquez 


scattered all around. He borrowed blankets from people 
living nearby and covered the bodies. 


Special branch officers P, Qand К were there also, Officer P 
supervised the transportation of Soldiers A and B from the 
scene, and delegated to Inspector.  Revegliatte the task of 
searching the bodies for guns or aremote control button. 
The Inspector called the police statio n at 3.42 asking for 
more tnanpower апі scenes-of-crimes officers and also for 
ambulances. It was about two minutes since he had received 
the call. to return to the station. Senior officers then arrived 
and took over.. Revegliatte heard that another shooting had 
taken place at Kings Lines and he then went there and 
searched the body of Sean Savage. He found nothing unusual 
on any of the bodies. He drewa chalk mark around Savage's 
body and also marked places where spent cartridges had 
fallen. 


Sergeant Emilio Acriss had been one of the policemen in the 


car with Inspector Revegliatte. He had jumped over the 
barrier in the middle of the road and had afterwards or- 
ganised а traffic diversion. A passerby had told him about 
another shooting and he had gone to Kings Lines where he 


met two men in plain clothes. They informed him that 
everything was under control, that they were acting on 
behalf of the Commissioner. . They asked him to take charge. 
Sergeant Acriss then starte d to collect the cartridges аз there 
was а lot of people about and he was afraid that they might 
be picked up. 

Sergeant Acriss noted that there were a number of shells 
- about nine or ten - scattered in a group about ten feet 
from the body. There was a second group of shells much 
nearer the body, about four feet from the head. Savage was 
lying with his feer about two feet from the tree and his head 
pointing towards the town. 


Police Constable Clive Borrell was the driver of the patrol 
car which sounded its siren on Winston Churchill Avenue and 
which arrived оп the scene of the shooting. Не told the 
inquest that he did not hear any shots fired until aftcr the car 


had driven past the petrol. station. The siren, according to 
between the 


Sergeant ^ Acrisss evidence had been alternating 
on and off positions, but the beacon rernained оп through- 
out.. When they carne back up WinstonChurchill Avenue, 


PC Borrell jumped the barrier in the centre of the road and 
on the ground. Then, on his own initiative, 
he humped back across the barrier and drove the car back 
down to the junction of Smith Dorrien Avenue, using it to 
block off all northbound traffic. A few minutes later he 
drove four peoples out of rhe area - two of them were 
Officers P and Q, and Soldiers A and B. He dropped them off 
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saw two bodies 


<. 


Stephen Bullock 


at the police station and went then to the assembly area to 
help with the evacuation plan. 


Kassan was at the pollee station and al 
a call to go to Winston  ChurchilJ 
he was told by: 


Pollee Constable 
about 340pm received 
Avenue. When he arrived at the Shell station 
someone there to go to Kings Lines. There,he saw a body on, 
the ground, face up. There were newspapers on the ground 
beside the body and he placed а stone on top of them to stop 
them blowing away. He went back to the petrol station to 
pick up sorne sheets Нот ап ambulan ce he had seen there. 
He returned to Kings Lines where he was told by Sergeant 
Acriss to pick up cartridges. He did as he was toldo He said 
of spent shells close to the body - one 
of others about 


there were a number 
or two at least, he thought - and a number 
fifteen or twenty feet away on the right side of the roadway. 


Back in the Operations Room Soldier E received a report at 
3.47pm that the "apprehension" of the terrorists had taken 
place. Another thirteen minutes passed befare he got con- 
firmation that the three had been shot dead. He was told that 
Soldiers А to D were safely out of the area and that the 
police were in charge. At this point he reported back to 
Soldier Е who signed the document, handing back control to 
the Commissioner at 4.06pm. Soldier Е then left the 
Operations Room and went to the scenes of the shootings. 
Later he spoke to them in the Operations Room. No notes 
were taken of this conversation. Afterwards they went to the 
with the army lawyer., All the SAS soldiers left 


police station 
to the 


Gibraltar about llpm that Sunday night and returned 
UK. 


Commissioner Canepa instructed Deputy Commissioner 
Columbo to put the plan for the evacuation ої the square area 
and the diversion of traffic into operation. Mr Columb o 
phoned Chief Inspector Lopez who attempted ^ to evacuate 
the area with two other оЁНсегз Би this preved impossible. 
The plan had to be delayed for sorne time until other police 
officers became available. It was after 7pm  beforccontrolled 
explosions оп the Renault. had been completed and the area 
declared safe. No explosives were found (it would бе 
Tuesday before a large quantity of sem tex was found in а car 
in Spain).Mr Canepa also put Superintendent _ McGuinness іп 
charge of the situation at Winston Churchill Avenue and 
arranged for а pathologist to be sent from the UK. 


In Glasgow, Professor Alan Watson, a Fellow of the Royal 
of Pathology, received a call to come to Gibraltar 

where there had been a shooting. He said he would come 
next day. He turned on the TV set and heard that three IRA 
terrorists had been shot dead that afternoo п in Gibraltar. [9) 
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Top, left to right: strike marks on the ground at the spot where Mairead Farrell fell; ricochet mark on pump four at the Shell station; a view 
of the scene from the station forecourt, showing pump number four on the right. Bottom, left to right: three views of the spot where Sean Savage 
was gunned down, showing the strike marks on the ground in the spot where his head landed when he fell. 


А CONfROLLED 
OFTHETRUTH 


EXPLOSION 


WHV IT HAD TO BE MURDER 


by MICHAEL O'HIGGIN8 and JOHN WATERS 


A prorninent Gibraltar doctor and formar opposition 
politician intimated to Magill. in the very first week of the 
inquest that he would eat his surgical couch if the ensuing 
verdict turnedout to be anything other than lawful killing. 


He was watching the proceedings, he said - the massive 
security, the huge press coverage, the comings and goings 
of star witnesses - with a mixture of annoyance апа 


arnusement,. In the course of his practise, he had reason for 
regular dealings with Gibraltarians of al! heights and hues - 
from the Attorney General down to the newest blow-in 
migrant worker -:-and he knew what they al! thought about 
the incident of the IRA and the SAS. He himself had his 
reservations about the notion of death squads roaming the 
streets executing .summary' justice, he said, but he had 
learned to keep them to himself. As far as he was concerned 
he was in a majority of one. "This inquest", he said, is just a 
show trial". 

Taken on these terms, the majority verdict of the jury can 
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only be seen as aresounding victory for Paddy McGrory, the 
lawyer for the next of kin whose eloquent and searching per- 
formance was one of the few uplifting things about this 
inquest, even if his tactics on occasion seemed a bit puzzling. 
Given the hugely British ethos which permeates Gibraltar and 
the massive emotive value of the fact that the IRA seemingly 


intendcd to place a massive 140lb car bom b adjacent to a 


school housing al! of Gibraltar's children between the ages of 
four and nine, persuading eighteen per cent of a Cibraltarian 
jury that Mairead Farrell, Daniel McCann and Sean Savage 
were not lawful!y killed is no mean achievement. 

The other reassuring thing about the inquest was the 
coroner himself, Felix Pizzarello, who, however sticky the 
wicket sometimes appeared, seemed intent aboye all on 
.upholding the integrity of Gibraltarian justice in the eyes of 
„Ше world. From early on he showed  hirnself to be no 
pushover, rnaintaining throughout that his inquest would be 
meaningless if, as was widely circulating, the SAS soldiers 


Paul Баага 


den 
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involved would not appear. Even if they did appear, he 
intimated at a pre-inquest hearing, the limitations his court 
would have to labour under might make it impossible for the 
truth to emerge. In enpanelling the jury, Mr Pizzarello 
appeared to be doing his utmost to balance th- odds, he 
could, according to the rules, have chosen ariy number of 
jurors between seven and eleven, but by opting for the 
maximum riumber he increased the possibility: of á majority 
as opposed to a unanimous verdict, 

From time to time there appeared the scmblance of what 
could be taken for a rapport between Pizzarello and 
McGrory. He seemed to have a genuine syrnpathy for the 
predicament McGrory frequently found himself in with the 
Crown's Public Interest Irnmunitycertiticates, arid more 
often than not liberally interpreted the spirit rather than the 
letter of the law. Occasionally, too, in the stickiness of the 
courtrootn, he permitted himself a dry laugh at Paddy 
McGrory's wry humour. Ona couple of occasions Mr 
Pizarello made what just might havée been Freudian slips with 
regard to his personal views of the case, on one occasion 
causing a perturbed Michael Hucker, representing SoldiersA 
re G, to rise and cornplain that he was "a bit concerned by 
Your Honours use of the term 'scene of the crime’ ". 


Thé Gibraltar inquest, as with al! such hearillQs toa greater or 
lesser degree, was a highly cornplex game played out before 
eleven varyingly interested spectators with the truth 
functioning as the ball. The authorities gained possession 
early on, constructing a self-containcd scenario in defence of 
their actioris which seemed wellwiigh impenetrable. Mueh of 
the time thereafter was absorbed with Paddy McGrory 
beuncing his balls of logic and common serise off a ring of 
steel fashioned from hypothesis, military rationale and. ti 
fairly basic understanding of everyday  Gíbraltarian 
psychology. 

At times McGrory's tactics seemed puzzling. He seemed, 
for example, to be bending over backwards to exonerare 
the Gibraltar police from any involvement in the alleged 
shoot-to-kill policy when there was ampre. evidence that the 
Comriiissioner was very much part of me Crowri's four- 
square frontline of defence. At times like this it seemed -as 
though the whole trtith was an inevitable casualty of the 
ever-present imperative that the jury's ternper not be 
prodded with any insiriuation that one of their own might be 
involved in any conspiracy. 

The Crowri's case was obviously constructed with such 
considerations very much toà the fore- In essence their 
defence began and ended. with TRe Bomb That Threatenéde 
The Cibraltarian Pcoplc, Only there was nosi.i<;h. bomb, 
If the situation. was as Paddy McGroty wag alleging: that 
there had been a conspiracy to kili and that, regardless 
of .whetherrhere was a bomb or not, the SASwere going to 
kili the IRA active service unit anyway, it is difficult to 
imagine how the Crown might have put together a more 
watertighr defence. ; 

Initially, rernember, when news of the shootings first 
carne through, accompanied by misinformation about 
the guns and explosives the trio had brought irito Gibraltar, 
the popular consensus was that major carnage had been 
averted bythe prompt action of the authorities. 

Then the rather awkward information became available 
that, in fact, there were neither guns nor explosives in 
Gibraltar that day. Explosives wete subsequently found in 
Marbella and the IRA obligingly confirmed that the three 
had in fact been an active service unit on a mission with a 
quantity of explosives. The inirial satisfaction felt by rhe 
Great British Public, temporarily unsettled by the news 
about the absence of guns and explosives, returned аз. ii: 
foreshortened in its mind the citcumstantial gap between the 
ineident itself and the discovery of explosives. 

The task for the authorities Was to present a scenario 


which would allow a Gibraltarian jury to make the same 
mental somersault, a scenario which woijld provide a 
rationalization for what happened. arid similtaneously keep 
to the forefront of the jurors rninds - and obtain the 
maximum emotive Value frorn ~the fact that, even if the 
deceased had not yet succeeded in planting a bornb in 
Gibraltar, this was their interitio n. 

Hence the carefully constructed inverted pyramid, which 
Paddy .McGrory referred to in his final address to the 
coroner, starting with the false assumptioris made by British 
intelligenee, incarnate at the inquest in the curtained body of 
Officer O,and sustained through the events of the weekend 
and afternoon of Match 6, right up to their fossilized form in 
thc thoughts of Soldiers A, B, C and D at the moments they 
pulled their triggers. 

this scenario allowed the Grown to build alşo a sub- 
structiire of self-contained logic which led to the almost 
inevitable justification of the killings, if not irideed their v~ry 
inevitability, The Rules of Engagement, that most accomo- 
dating of documents, allowed the soldiers - once they had 
forrned, by whatever means, the view that the IRA members 
were intent on setting off a bomb - power to use firearms 
effectively without warning, and to use them in i:he rriost 
lethal way possible, so long as they really believed what they 
told us they really believed, 

The success of the Crown strategy can, as much as in the 
jury's verdict, be measuréd iri the nurnber of iriquesr hours 
spent in hearing experts from both sides argue the toss about 
the feasibility of setting off a bomb located in the assembly 
area by rernote control from the places the killings occurred. 
There was, as Paddy McGrory himself said, an air of unreality 
about it. It was occasionally necessary ro pinch and rernind 
oneself: there was no bomb in the assembly area dnd none 01 
the three bad a detonating deuice. It could be argued that 
since the Crown chose ro throw the balls, McGrory had to 
play them by fielding his own experts. But equally, by 
getting sUcked into tbeir game of self-contained logic 
McGrory may have allowed the Crown dictate the nature and 
pace of the inqiiést, leaving a lot of damniríg evidence about 
whatactually bappened on the day insufficienrjy underlined 
in the rriinds of the jury, 


It ail еогпеѕ down in the end to the twentv- сода shots, fired 


by three rnernover anaggregate jf not an actualperiod of ten 
seconds, which left tliree people dead. When the clouds of 
confusien cteated. by the talk of plóts and counter plots, 
-raps, bombs, Rule- of Engagement, warnings, threatening 
looks and things"uppermost" in people's minds are cleared 
away, that is what ycu are left with. That and the forensic 
evidence which, for all rlte sloppiness of the preservation-of- 
scerie operation , is rernarkably telling. 

With Sean Savage;as the coroner himself rernarked, it is 
probably inipdssible to establish with any certainty what 
actually happened. Thestory told by Soldiers C and b about 
Savage "corkscrewing to the ground" while they were firing 
at him, while stretching credulity, right just possibly be 
true. Even so, there are a number of puzzling thingsabout 
the evidence relating to Savage's shooting. The soldiers say 
they fired a total of fífteen shots at him - Soldier C six 
rounds and Soldier D nine. There was á total of fifteeri bullet 
cases found in the vicinity, which seems to tíe in. But 
another spent shell was fotmd in Savage's left hand trouser 
pocket; something which seems to have been overlooked by 
both the éotbner and Mr McGrory. If it did not rdate to the 
shots fired, the possibílíty arises that it was sorne kind of 


bizarre "memento" plamed by one of the soldiers. It is 
difficult. to say which of the two scenaríos is the most 
ominous. 


The pathologist, Dr Alan Watsoh, said that he located 
sixteen distinct tracks through Savage's body, plus the 
possibility of more if tWosymmetrical wounds, one in either 
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taken into account. Watson could not 
establish апу definite tracks leading to or from these wounds, 
but another pathology witness, Professor Derrick Pounder, 
established from the jacket worn. by Savage that the woun d 
on the left shoulder was a separate exit wound (rather than 
a ricochet а graze from another bullet), This made 
seventeen. 


Yet the soldiers insist that 


shoulder, were 


they fired only fifteen shots 


and turned in their magazines with the remaining live rounds 
to the police. They do not, however, appear to al! have 
turned in other magazines they were carrying that day.- sorne 
of them say they did, others that they "didn't remember". 
The police officer who recorded receipt of the weapons and 
ammunition had no record of any extra magazines being 
handed in. 

And, of course, there are the four strike marks within the 


"rea ої the cha~k mark showing where Savage's body lay, 
three of these within the area marking the head. The soldiers’ 
case was that these shots were fired at Savage while he was 
falling to the ground. Both of them admit firing at his head. 
Both Professor Watson and Professor said that in 
their opinion  sorne at least of the shots to the head had been 
fired while Savage was lying on his back on the ground. 
Professor Pounder advanced Ше view that the shots were 
of the feet. One of the two groups of 
by Sergeant Acris as being in the 


body were found four feet to the 


Pounder 


fired from the direction 
spent  shel!s 
vicinity of Savage's 
right of the head. 

The inquest also heard that the BrowJling pistols 
used by the SAS soldiers eject cartridges to the right, usually 
to a distan ce of about four [eet ... 


mentioned 
about 


evidence 


If the evidence concerning Savage is at best suggestive, that 
with regard to McCann and Farrell. is decidedly more clear. 
Professor Watson told. the inquest that Mairead Farrel! died 
from damage to the liver and heart resulting from damage by 
three bullets fired from the back . She also received two 


bullets to the head, which caused five wounds, al! of which 
were superficial and would not have been fatal., Both bullets, 
according to Professor Watson, entered Farrel! in the face - 


one in the left cheek and the other to the right of the chin, 
exiting respectively under the left ear and at the back of the 
neck. These wounds indicated that the shots had been fired 
while Farrel! was facing the shooter 
before the three shots to the back. 

The shots to the back were extremely 
the point of entry - close to the midline 
al! displayed an upward trajectory, іе they exited 
higher up in the body than they had entered at the back, 
They had either been fired from a crouching position ог 
while Farrel!'s body was falling forward, or while she was 
Iying face-down оп the ground. Watson said that the close- 
ness of the entry wounds together indicated that they had 
been fired from the same gun from close range while she was 
on the ground. The ошу other possible explanation, he 
suggested, was that the three shots had been fired in quick 
succession from the same gun while she was in the process of 
falling. 

Daniel. McCann, according to Watson, had been killed by 
two shots in the back, causing damage to the liver, heart and 


and had been received 


close together at 
of the back - and 
at the front 


left lung, and/or by two shots to the head causing multiple 
fractures, laceration of the left cerebral hemisphere and 
extensive brain damage. The damage tothe brain had been 


caused , in fact, by just one of the two shots, entering at the 
rear left side of the head and exiting at the left side of the 
neck. The other shot had hit him in the jaw and had caused 
only superficial damage. This could have been caused by a 
ricochet ог by a bullet which had already passed through 
Mairead Farrell's body, said Professor Watson. 

Soldiers A and B gave evidence that they both shot at 
Farrel! and McCann. This confused the issue somewhat, 
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but Soldier A was specific and emphatic that he fired first 
one shot into. McCann's back then опе shot into  Farrell's 
back, then three more at McCann: two into.the back and one 


into the head. Discounting Ше mysterious wound іп-һіѕ left 
cheek, which may well. have been as Professor Watson 
suggested, а ricochet, this is one more shot which Soldier A 


elaims he fired into McCann's back than he actually received. 


One possibility 15 that Soldier A missed with one’ of his 
shots. There were, according to the evidence, twelve shots in 
al! fired outside the petrol station - five by Soldier A, seven 


by Soldier B - and only nine "hits ", 

In any event, there were no other wounds on McCann's 
body to account. for the shots which Soldier B said that he 
fired at McCann. His evidence was that he fired first either 
one of two rounds at Farrel!, then turned fire on McCann, 
then back on Farrell. „ Не said that he did not miss with апу 
of his seven shots, though he could not be specific as ro; how 
many he had fired at each of the two. 

According to this analysis of his own and Soldier A's 
evidence , therefore, Soldier В did not hit McCann at al!, 
except perhaps directly ог indirectly with the mysterious 
bullet го’ McCann's jaw. Similarly оп this analysis, Soldier A 
fired at most one shot into Farrel! ,- and this into her back. 
Therefore, four of the five wounds received by Farrel! had to; 
be fired by Soldier B, and these wounds were fired from two 


different. directions - two directly into her face as she was 
facing the shooter and two into. her back. 

Soldier B said that he was directly behind Farrel! al! the 
time he was shooting at her.. He fired first at the centre of her 


back and, having momentarily switched his fire to, McCann, 
turned back to Farrel! and continued to fire at her as she fel! 
ro! the ground. But, 
possible explanation within this 
which she received to the face. 

To do what he says he did, Soldier 


is no 
wounds 


as Farrel! fel! forward, there 
scenario for the 


B would have needed 


to fire two bursts of shots, firing from two completely 
different positions, within the space of a couple of seconds. 
Even allowing for al! of the various eye-witness accounts 


which suggest that Soldier B had moved onto the road at the 
time of the shooting, and that Farrel! was looking over her 
left shoulder at the police car when fire was opened, Soldier 


to fire the two shots at Farrel!'s face 
from the road, and then move the path before 
fining into her back. This is because al! three wounds in her 
back were fired from her rear right-hand side - entering 
around the exiting in the region of her left 
breast. . 
Even this 
pletely different 


B would have needed 


back onto 


midline and 


in three com- 
of Soldier В 


scenario is allowing for details 
accounts of both the position 


and the movements made by Mairead Farrell. On Soldier B's 
own account alone Шеге is no possible way that it could 
have happened іп the way he described. 

In any event, as we have seen, Professor Watson testified 


that al! three wounds to Farrell's back were of such a pattern 


that they must have been inflicted by the same weapon. 
Since the bullets all passed through the body, this is 
impossible to verify. But it appears that Soldier В fired at 
least two - and possibly al! three - of the shots into Farrells *, 
back while she lay on the ground, stunned ог at least irn- 
mobilized by the shots which she'd already received to her 


detail of the forensic evidence which tended to 
get overlooked at the inquest was the f'act that one of the 
scene-of-crimes officers testified to noticing what he 
described аз a "ricochet mark " in the pool of blood in the 
water table where Farrel! fell, In fact, Magill has confirmed 
that there are fwo su.eh marks within inches of each other in 
the concrete close to the edge of the path (see photo with 
this article). 

In hissumming up, the coroner pointed out to the jury 
that if they were to find that any of the three had been shot 
on the ground after being effectively put out of action, "that 


face. Another 


Professor Derrick.. Pounder 


come to the conclusion that the 
to finish him off. On the 
of the Crown pathologist 
A and B themselves, 
was carried in 


would be murder 
soldiers continued 
of this, together with thc evidence 
Dr Watson and the evidence of Soldiers 
the conclusion that this precise act of murder 
the case of Mairead Farrel! seems inescapable. 
The precise-sequence of events leading up to this is dis- 


if you 


to shoot basis 


puted, but there are, nevertheless, a number of eyewitness 
accounts which suggest that a more likely scenario was as 
follows. Farrell. and McCann, walking past the Shell station, 


from behind by Soldiers A and B. Soldier A 
on the footpath, and SoldierB is standing 
M/Officr l/Stephen Bullock/Carmen 

James Paro ду), ` Farrel! hears police 
siren behind and looks around | (Proettas/PC James Parody), i 
Soldier A or B shouts a warning; Soldier B opens tire 
fire from the road  (Proettas/PC Paro dy); he tires first at 
Farrel!'s face  (ProettaslProfessor Watson , the pathologistl 

various witnesses who say that Farrel! was the first to fall), à 
Farrell. raises hands to her face (Proettas), having been only 
superficially. wounded (Professor Watson), and is hit again in 
the face, falling to the ground  face-down (various), - McCann, 
having moved to protect Farrell. is himselfhit once or twice 
in the head (Professor Watson) and falls also , Soldier B stops 
shooting, having fired seven rounds, two hitting each Farrell _ 
and McCann, the others ricochetíng off petrol pumps four: 
and five which are directly behind (see photo of pumpfour): 


are approached 
is directly behind, 
out on the road (Officer 
andMaxie Proetta/PC 


Soldier A moves in and fires five shots from close range: 
three into the back of Farrell. and’ two into the back of 
McCann as they lie on the ground (Officer IlProettas/] osie 
Celecia). 

Not only do many of the facts and eyewitness accounts 
support this version , but the known modus operandi of the 
SAS does also. The SAS regiment's. Standard Operational 
Pro cedures instruct that ^ soldiers employ a shooting 
technique known as "double tapping". This involves firing 
first into the head of the target person in order to destroy 
the brain's motor function, thus stopping allbody movement. 


head оп this 
on the fact 


There was a double reason for firing at the 
occasion, since the soldiers's own case is founded 
that they believed the IRA members were carrying 
control device with a button, which presumablycould as 
easily be triggered off by a bullet as by anything else. It was 
reas Mable to expect that any such device might Бе con- 
cealed in the torso area of the body. However, the factthat 
they also fired severa! times into the back of each victim 
indicares that it is most unlikely that they were thinking апу 
such thing. 

Despite assertions Ьу. the 
regirnents ’. track record shows 
to) twenty-five kills, nobody who has rnonitored 


a remote 


thatthe 
arrests 


SAS at the inquest 
a ratio of seventy-five 
the history 


Watson 


Professor Atan 


in Northern Ireland 


where prisoners 


in recent years 
were taken 15у 


of the SAS involvement.. 
can think of a single instance 
them. 
Father 
currently- 
the North 
is evidence 
North, 
as the 


in Armagh, is 
of the SAS in 


Raymond who is based 
researching a book on the activities 
over the past twelve years. Since 1976, hesays, 
of SAS involvernent in forty-seven killings 
may be many more inwhat he 
period before that, He has not 


"arrests". 


Murray, 


there 
in the and 
describes "murky" 
come across any examples of 

He sees many similarities 
emerged at the Gibraltar 
in the North into deaths in which 
involvement, Soldiers have always 
by letters of the alphabet, апа cross 
curtailed by Crown solicitors making frequent objections 
to questions on grounds of "security". Тһе SAS staternents, 
too, he has found, invariably follow a pattern, with the same 
phraseology turning up with monotonous regularity. Soldiers 
invariably say they opened fire because they believed their 
lives were in danger, this being indicated by "su dden moves" 
on the part ofthe victims ог the "sound of shots" (often 
only the SAS themselves had fired any shots.) In sorne 
cases, says Father Murray, these "movements" have taken 
place while the victims were on the ground. 

Following such killings, the SAS аге 
viewed only in the presence of army lawyers, 
speaking there is a pattern. whereby these statements, 
made for sorne time after the killings. In the Gibraltar сазе, 
the Soldiers left the Rock on the evening of the killings and 
did not any statements until March 15 in London. 

Such in the North go mostly  unreported and 
ignored, the families of the victirns afford to 
hire lawyers to ensure a thorough of the facts. 
Whatever about the verdict, there is no doubt that Paddy 
McGrory's spotlight оп the SAS methodology in Gibraltar 
has openeda lot of people's eyes to the role of the regiment 
in relation to Ireland and the IRA. 


there 


which 
given to inquests 

had been an SAS 
identified in court 

examination has been 


between the evidence 
and that 


there 


inquest 


been 


where 


invariably in ter- 
and generally. 
are not 


make 
inquests 
because cannot 


examination 


Eyewitness evidence that the three IRA members were shot 
on the ground was not as forthcoming at the inquest as was 
previousiy indicated it might be. However, it should Бе noted 


that Officer 1 said categorically, in court that he did see shots 
being fired at Farrell. and McCann after they had fallen. Other 
witnesses, by the time they gave evidente, were less sure than 
they had been when they gave previous accounts of what 
they had seen, It must be remembered that while the official 
witnesses were mostly trained surveillance people, with 
presumably eyes and memories fordetail,the civilian 
witnesses did not have апу such training ог experience. 
Official witnesses, too, had the comfort of knowing that 
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tbeir accounts were each part of a big picture, of which each 
ene intimately knew his or her own parto Civilian witnesses 
stood alone and had to rely entirely оп theirown private 
recollections. 

This factormay have had sorne bearing on the bizarre сазе 
of Kenneth Asquez , the young bank clerk who first told 
Tharnes Television. in a written statement that he had seen 
Sean Savage shot on the grourid "three . orfour times at 
point blankrange", by a roan who had his fo ot on Savage's 


throat, At the inquest, Asquez said that he had made this 
statement up because of pressure from Major Robert 
Randall, the man who took an amateur ' video of the after- 
math of the shootings. Asquez claimed that Ran dall had 


phoning him at work and said 
to get him off his back. He 
offered him money.Major 


harassed him by constantly 
that he made up the staterncnt 
also alleged that Randall had 


Randall wasin America at the. time of the inquest, but ina 
sworn- affidavit to the court rold a very different story of his 
dealings with Asquez. It was Asquez, he said, who had first 
brought up the subject of the shootings with him, in a 
conversation .. at the bank where Asquez worked , He had 
offered theaccount of what he had seen, completely volun- 
апу and without proinpting. Sorne days later Randall’ says 
he got in touch with Asquez оп behalf of Thames TV who 
were looking for witnesses ta the shootings. Without  re- 
vealing the name of thewitness involved lo the television 
people, Randall had contacted Asquez to ask him if he would 
be prepared to make а statement, He says he made only one 


such cal! and that the outcome was the Asquez arrived at his 
officesorne days later and gave him a statement in his own 
[handwriting for Thames, Randal! said that at no time had 
[there been апу suggestionof a payment іп retn for the 
staternent, asalleged by Asquez. 

. Subsequently. — Asquez was approached Бу Mr Christopher 

Finch, the Gibraltar lawyer who  washelping to collate 
evidence for the Tharnes documentary, ‘Death on the Rock. 

Mr Finch contacted Asquez and asked him if he would come 
to his office. Asquez arrived опе or two days later and in a 
conversation with Finch  repeate d the allegations һе had 
.made in his easier statem ent. Finch took notes and later had 
ithern. typed up ina draft affidavit formo There was never any 
real chance that Asquez would sign the form as he told Finch 
Ithathe did not want to give an interview to or be named on 
ithe programme. Не also told him that he was very worried 


and rhat the affair was affectinghis health. Finch, however, 
went through the motions of having the affidavit drawn up 
on behalf of Thames, Mhis.«lients. He handed this draft over to 


because, though unsigned, and therefore оо legal 


was still their property, 


Thames 
value,it 


How  thisunsigned and unsworn statement carne to be 
broadcast as fact is currently under investigation by Thames. 
Bu! a subject equally worthy of inquiry is how someone who 


was able at the inquest ta endure the humiliation of being 
called @ liar over and over again - and yet stick to a story 
which was to make hiwi the most infamous witness of the 
inquest - could possibly have yielded to the "pressure". of a 
couple of phone calls from a retired army rnajor. Asquez 
stood in the witness box as, time and time again, John Laws 
for the Crown  accusedhim of making "a base and lying 
staternent", , with all the inflexion his public school accent 
Up in the press gallery , reporters were taking 
ensure that, within a few hours, Ше 
Kenneth Asquez was a liar. 


could muster. 
notes which would 
entire world would know that 
Tb'is is pressure: 


Feltx Pizzarello took just over an hour and a quarter to 
charge the jury. It was a fair and comprehensive address. He 
explained that therewere five sets of gircumstances in which 


they could bring in a verdict of unlawful killing. In three of 
these instan ces the persons responsible - the jury were 
jexpressly ^ prohibited ^ frompointing the finger of blame at 
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anybody - would be guilty of murder. ; The most simple 
example of murder and which would lead them to return а 
ver dict of unlawful killing - would Бе if the jury found that 
the SAS soldiers went out that day with the specific 
intention of killing and that the arrest procedure worked out 


with the police was only a facade. The coroner also told the 
jury that if they believed any of the three were shot while on 
the ground to finish them off then this too was murder. . 

The third situation was more complicated. Here the jury 
would have to: conclude: that there had been a high level plot 
to kili the three once they were trapped inside Gibraltar. In 
this instan ce responsibility ` for the ‘murder would -rest with 


the most senior officers of the SAS and British intelligence 
Office O. 

There were two other situations where а verdict of 
unlawful killing could be arrived ato These depended оп the 


degree of force used. Ifthe soldiers believed it was necessary 
to apprehend Farrell- and McCann and no force 
or if the force used was excessive, 


to use force 


was necessary; an unlawful 


killing verdict could Бе returned, Inthis instance it would 
- Notwithstanding the obvious efforts the coro ner made to 
be fair and comprehensive. there were shortcomings, 


to his summing up of the evidence 
of Sean Savage. These were 
of Robin Mordue the 
were no shots fired 


in relation 
to the shooting 
case of the evidence 
categorically, "that there 
is on the ground". This was a gross misunder- 
tendered by Mordue. 

witness and lacked self 
a second time to give his 
aspect of his 


particularly 
of eyewitnesses 
crucial. . ш the 
coroner stated 
after Savage 
standing of the evidence 

Mordue had been а nervous 
confidence. He had to be recalled 
evidence from the start, The most controversial 


evidence had to do with whether he was able to. say if Sean 
Savage  hadbeen shot on the ground. He gave his account, 
to the согопег and then was. cross-examined (twice) Бу 
Michael Hucker for Soldiers Асб, John Laws for the Crown 
and Paddy McGrory for the relatives of the deceased. 
Because Mordue appeared to change his account in relation 
to where Savage was when the second  fusillade of shots was 
fired, it was suggested that his account was unreliable. But 


he gave, and on which he 
shows that his 


close inspectio n of the evidence 
was subject to stringent, cross examination, 


account did not change from the original version һе 
tendered. — Mordue did not see Savage being shot оп the 
ground, and ir was this which both the Crown апа soldiers’ 
lawyers sought to bring out in cross-examination. However, 
whathe did say was that shots rang out, that he was pushed 


of the comer of his eye he saw 
as well, On the ground Mordue 
struggled for a few seconds. Savage, whom he had seen 
falling, had already been shot a number  oftimes and it is 
most unlikely - and it was never suggested - that he tried to 
get up again. Mordue then heard round of shots as 
he struggled to getup. The only inference that can be drawn 
from  Mordue's evidence was that Savage was then оп the 
ground as the second round of shots was fired. Yet, Felix 
Pizzarellos charge to the jilry was Ша! Mordue's evidence had 
been that no shots were fired while he was onthe , ground, . 

A similar misinterpretation was placed on the evidence of 
the other civilian eyewitness to the shooting, Diane Тгеасу. 
Savage was a few feet behind her and one of the SAS soldiers 
a few feet in front. After the soldier fired she turned and saw 
Savage fall to the ground.  Treacy Шеп fled. Pizzarello then 
pointed out that she had agreed that she had mot seen any 
more shots fired while Szavage was: оп the ground. While this is 
to tell the jury this without pointing 
Diane Treacy fled she hadheard only 
fired. That leaves up to a 
the time she ran when 


to the ground, that out 
Savage fall to the ground 


a second 


it was unfair 
at the point 
and five shots 
for from 


correct 
out that 
between three 
dozen shots unaccounted 
Savage was on the ground. 

There were other disconcerting 
charge. One of the most important 


elements to the coroner's 


witnesses who gave 


Th с сионист, < Mi Felix, Pizzareiio 


The reason 


Professor Watson, 
was that its conclusions 


was the. pathologist 
why his evidence was so important 
are based on science. There is no incorrect information 

arising from Баа recollection ог a witnessjelling Нез. Тһе 
evidence of Watson was highly suggestive that Farrell had 
been shet while on the ground. He was (me of the first 
witnesses to give evidence, There had been many contra- 
dictory accounts furnishe d in the meantime, Watson's 
independent and uncoloured testimony would not have been 
fresh in the minds of the jury ar the end. Yct the coroner 
Felix Pizzarello dismissed it in a couple of lines, He did not 
detail the main points Watson had made. Не merely told 
them that the pathologist had given opinioris and it was the 
jury's discretion as to whether they wanted to accept them 

The jury retired at 1128am to consider а verdict, 
Pizzarello recalled them at 5pm. He told them that they were 
entitled to а reasonable amount of time but they were now 
"reaching the edge of that time". In response to questions 
tæ the jury the court heard that they had reached a verdict 
but did not have a sufficient  majoriry, The additional In- 
formatiori that the verdict they had reached was the same in 
all three eases, except for a slight difference in the case of 
one, made it clear that they were leaning towards lawful 
killing. Pizzarello told them to return to discuss the matter 
further and asked them if possible to return with a verdict 
by 7pm. 

This was an extraordinary 
coming from Felix Pizzarello 
Pizzarello had demonstrated that patience was not just his 
virtue but his trademark. There was tortuous  exarnination 
and re-examination of witnesses ro rnake sure that even the 


evidence 


request by any standards, bu! 
it was bizarre.For a month 


smallest of details was clarificd before а witness was allowed 
leave the box. At times it was tedious, but Pizzarello, in the 
minds  ofeverybody attending the inquest, showed a de- 
termiriation-- to be thorough. The time it took to do this was 
- quite correctly - irrelevant, Sorne of the witnesses had been 
in the b®& longer than the jury were out considering their 
verdict, The jury had to evaluate the evidence of over ninery 
witnesses. Now Felix Pizzarello after five-and-a-half ^ hours 

which included an hours break for lunch =- was telling them 
to hurry up. From this point on it was a stopwatch verdict, 

Sorne inkling of what was going through Pizzarello's mind 
might well be gleaned from a conversation a senior official 
from the coroner's office had with a couple of journalists 
earlier that afternoon. The official seemed to favour a 
quick resulte He quoted Cardinal Hume who once said that in 
of judgement it is well tohave second thoughts but 
in matters of conscience there must be none. 

The court resumed at 7pm. The pressure exerted on them 
had worked. They sent a message down to say they hoped to 
bring in a verdict in fifteen minutes. The stopwatch had run 
its course and it was now into extra time. The pressure which 
had been imposed on them favoured a lawful killing verdict, 
Two hours previously the jury had been in favour of a 
lawful verdict by sevento ~: four. With the dock running it 
was a lot easier to change the mirids of two people in order 
to get a verdict of lawful killing than to change the minds of 
five others ro get a verdict of unlawful killing. The packed 
court waited as the tension rose. 

Crown Counsel ]ohn Laws was in perky formo Through- 
out the inquest he had made no secret of his -islíke for the 


matters 


media. At one point when а witness rernark ed that he had 
read about a particular point he had made in evidence in 
the newspapers, Laws remarked as an aside, "Sornebody has 


At the end of Paddy McGrory's 
up the cüroner had requested the media not to 
any of the material contairied in it lest the 
to considera verdict, Within an 
hour the material was broadcast in part by BBC Radio 4. 
Laws was on the attack , criticising | the BBC. But, he said, he 
did not want to make an issue of it as he had no wish to give 
this "dishonest and dishoriourable spat" more atte ntion than 
it deserved. Now, as the court waited for those fifteen 
minutes to pass, ]ohn Laws turned to the press gallery, 
waved and smilingly said: "Have a nice day". ]ohn Laws 
about which way the verdict wasgoing. 

there was an irnmediate 
liad requested a 


to read them, 1 suppose". 
summing 
print- or broadcast 
jery read it before retiring 


seerned confident 
When the verdict was announced 
rush from the press gallery. Felix Pizzarello 


policeman to go and get forms on which the jury were to 
formally record their verdict, Because ot the noise of the 
stampede, nobody remaining in the press gallery had heard 
Pizzarello make this request. It was five minutes before Ше 
policeman returned. In the interval, nobody in the court 
spoke a word. There was total silence, Nobody - at least 
nobody remaining in the press gallery - knew what they 


were waiting for in the middle of this long silence. It was as 
if a momenthad been frozen in time. j 

Gibraltar 15 a very small town. 
brother is the Policc Cornrnissioner, Stephen Bullock, а 
lawyer , was one of the main eyewitnesses, The firm he is 
employed by was retaincd by Kenneth Asquez to represent 
him when he took the stand to retract his alleged eyewitness 
account, As with а lot О] other small towns Из people do not 
have much time for the niceties of law. The official from the 
a pulse when he 


Carmen  Proetta's step- 


coroners office may well have fingered 
distinguished between the moral and legal position outlined 
in the quote by Cardinal Hume. Most Gibraltarians welgomed 


The taxi driver who drove a Magill reporter to 
was delighted. Asked why, if there had been an 
only to make arrests, Sean Savage had been shot 
sixteen times he replies, "Probably because the soldier who 
shot him ran out of bullets". О 


the verdict, 
the frontier 
intention 
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SHEPHERDSIN THE СНЕ 


THE CATHOLIC -CHURCH INWEST BE 


BY EAMONN McCANN | (PART ONE OF A TWO 
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rIO 
FAST 


JARTSERIES) 


Derek Speirs/Report 


"ITS AS SIMPLE AS THIS", MUSEO А 
cornrmnunity worker at the headquarters of the 
Falls Cornrnunity Council.. "Ш they (the 
British Government). can get the Catholics of 
West Belfast on-side they'll have the problem 
solved. But until they do no settlernent 15 
going to work ". 

Catholic West Belfast has been the baneof 
British and Northern. Irish governmenrs f~r 
longer than а century and never more so than 
now , About 90,000 overwhelmingly working- 
class people live in the huge fan-shaped _ area 
which runs south-west. from Castle Street іп 
the city centre along Divis Street and Falls 
Road and opens out along Andersonstown 
Road and the Glen Road to Poleglass and 
Twinbrook ten miles away on the outskirts 
of Lisburn.. Over the past two decades its 
streers. have seen more violence than any 
other urban area in Europe. 

It is, in the fashionable phrase, the most 
"alienated" area of the North, not only the 
biggest anO. most  densely-populared of 
Catholic districts. but with the highest pro- 
portion of intransigent supporters of Re- 
publicanism. It returnsseven „ Sinn Fein repre- 
seritatives. to Belfast Council., Gerry Adams 
has been its MP since 1983. 

In StLuke's Church in Twinbrook on 
April 24, the month after the Milltown 
Cernetery and Andersonstown Road killings 
had made the arca the focus of intense media 
scrutiny, the Catholic Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Cathal Daly, delivered a sermon in 
which he analysed and then prescribed a 
remedy for West Belfast's social ills. He gited 
unemployment and housing statistics, 
attacked the Industrial Development Board 
for allegedly "writing off" the area, while 
praising the efforts of the Housing Executive, 
He referred to discrimination against 
Catholics іп employment and specifically 
criticised the records of Shorts Ud, and the 
Harland and Wolff shipyard. Dr. Daly con- 
demned the security forces for а "аск of 
sensitivity" in their dealings with local people 
and  forthrightly denounced the IRA for 


allegedly operating a "revolutipnary strategy" i 


deliberately designed to deepen deprivatígn. | 
He called on the Norrhern Ireland Office ro 
formulate a "comprehensive plan of overall 


development" for the area, elements in the 
plan to inelude "a radical. new approach to 
industrial training", the establishment of an 
"information technology workshop", the 


provision of funds for the rental of a nearby 
empty factory as a location for new job- 
creation projects and the inauguration of a 
scheme to attract privare funds to "rop wp" 
government. grants to local enterprises, The 
bishop suggested the recruitment into the 
civilservice of a team of talented people 
"with sufficient understanding of and em- 
pathy with" the local community to super- 
vise the implementation of the plan. 

Thousands of copies of the sermon were 
later printed under the title "The Way 
Forward" and distributed free to other West 
Belfast parishes... It drew an enraged response 
from radical activists in the area, of whom 


Fr Desmond Wilson has been much the most 


trenchant. Wilson, the. North's. best-known 
"dissid ent priest", has beenengaged in abare- 
knuckle polemical battle with the Down and 
Connor diocese for the past twenty years. He 
argues that Daly is motivated not so much 
by genuine concern. for the interests of his 
flock but by а desire to establish, ог re- 
establish, control: over them. Wilson has со- 
authored а rebuttal of the Twinbrook sermon, 
published last monrh as a pamphlet, "Тһе 
Way Forward?": a wealth of derision 15 
implied in the question-mark. | 

Тһе pamphlet describes the formation in 
the last few years of a series of interlocking 
limited companies, trusts and community 
organisations in West Belfast, all of them 
having the bishop ог priests close ro him on 
their boards or committees, all heavily de- 
pendent оп Government. and more latter]y 
International Fund support and all, Wilson 
argues, intended ro discourage and displace 


already-existing — grass-roors initiatives, "Over 
the past twenty years", says Wilson, "people 
around here here createdalternative com- 
muniry organisations,. alternative ^ political 


parties, alternative forms of education and 
job creation, even  alterriative forms of 
worship. The Church authorities want: to 
bring all that activiry under control. There's 
a convergen ce of interest there between them 
and governrnenr.. 1 believe that the Church 
authorities аге offering themselves го the 
political authorities аз the main agency for 
social control ш this area and 1 find that 
abominable". 

The Catholic Church in Belfast has always 
found difficulty in balancing between the 
need to speak for its own people and the need 
to maintain а business-like relationship with 
governments whom its own people have 
regardedas hostile, And given the radical 
nature of political ideas sometimes generated 
by the Catholics sense of exclusion from the 
established arder of things, it has occasionally 
had ro confront movements. emerging from 
the Catholic community itself, both to main- 
tain its auth;;ri~y [|9 то ensure that its 
institutional interésts аге not put at risk in 
political turbulence. . Cathal Daly is by по 
means the first diocesan chief who has had to 
gird himself for political battle, although it is 
arguable that none prewious has had to face 
into such a cold confrontation with 


"internal " oppositi@n. 


THE FIRST FORMALL Y-CONSTITUTED 
Bishop of Down and Connor was Cornelius 
O'Devany, ordained in the late sixteenth 
century. Belfast at the time was little more 
than a cluster of houses. The main area of 
Church activity was in the Antrim country- 
side where O'Devany moved from village to 
village ministering то scattered englaves of 
Catholics. He appears to have had an 
arnbiguous attitude to Catholic rebelliousness 
but was nevertheless accused bythe Lord 
Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, of involve- 
ment with Hugh O'Neill and Red Hugh 
O'Donnell, the Еашв who took flight in 1607. 
Chichester, after whom Belfast's Chichester 


Street is now named, was rhe rnain architect 
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of the Ulster Plantation , intended ro scour al! 
from the land. He 
approach. O'Devany was 
in Dublin 


be taken back to prison and then drawn on a 


trace of popish disloyalty 
had an unsqueamish 
arrested, шеа and scntcnced "to 
cart. rq the place of execution, , there hanged 


on the gallows and cut down while :alive, 
stripped,disembowel!ed, his heart and bowels 
burnt, his head cut off and his body 
quartered". An old man of seventy-nine, 
O'Devany died in this fashion in 1612. Under- 
standably 
Catholic 


for sorne time thereafter. 


official 
of Belfast 
In 1677 carne the 
first priest 
to Belfast - as distinct 
from the diocese. This was Philomy O'Hamill, 
ordained in that year by Oliver Plunkett. It 


time to become a priest.. O'Hamill 


perhaps, there was no 


presence in the environs 
appointment of the ever 


specifically accredited 


was abad 


led a miserable existence in and around the 
Belfast 


and few obwious 


area where there were few Catholics 


candidates for conversion. 
period of the 
to be hunted 


way until he 


He survivedthe Williamite 


Wars, but continued in a rather 
desultory surrendered to the 
authorities 

At the 
Belfast 
church of Sto George and about twenty streets 
If there 


they weren't 


in 1708 and died in prison. 
of O'Hamill's 


of a castle, 


time ordination 


consisted the Protestant 


aleng the riverside, were Catholics 


among the populace advertising 


their presence. However, it 
O 'Hamill's 


were not the intolerant 


is notable. that, 


judging by experience, Belfast's 


Protestants bigots of 


caricature. They petitioned the authorities 
for his release and, after his death , petitioned 
that he should be allowed burial according to 
the rites of the Catholic Church, 
the year bcfore 
Belfast Catholics proclaimed 
allegiances.- the first recorded Catholics of the 
city, 

By the middle of the eighteenth 


Belfast was a middling-sized рош. with a few 


In a survey 
1707, 
their 


his surrender, seven 


religious 


century 


industries servicing trade - ropes, salt, etc - 


and already small-scale linen 
of 8,549 of 
The town's priest, 
Sundays 


in Stranrnillis 


a centre of 
production. It, had a population 
whorn. 556 were Catholics. 
John O'Mullan, 


sand-pit 


said mass on 
Bush 


at a 
by Ешагѕ 
outside the town, to have 
harrassed attacked, By 
the 1770s it was being publicly advertised 
that mass was said on Sunday mornings at the 


Catholic John 


He appears not 


been or his services 


home of a businessman, 
Kennedy, 
Catholics drifted 


through the eighteenth 


into Belfast 


ro find work 


slowly 
century 
in emerging industries, such as linen, salt, 
Already, 
in the Fallsarea to 


the west of the town centre. There 


beer, rope and pottery. they were 


beginning ro congregare 
is scant 
This is 
by the fact that 
that 


evidence of inter-eommunal  bitterness. 
partly 
the Catholics were such a small minority 
they presented no 
established 


quieter 


explained, no doubt, 


real threat to any 
and by the 
following 


interest generally 


conditions the tumultuous 


upheavals of the previous century. But just as 
that the Belfast 


increasingly provided the 


important was the fact 


Presbyterians, who 
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‚Ше people of Hope, McCracken 


just . 


town's intellectual. 
did not 


advantages still 


leadership, although they 


labour ` under the harsh, penal dis- 
suffered Бу the Catholics, 
were themselves disadvantaged in relation to 
and had come to 
with the Catholics. 
church in Belfast, 
was opened in 
flock which 
3,000. Much of the money 
it was subscribed by Presbyterians, 
the Belfast 
arrayed in 


the Anglican establishment 
make 

The first 
Sto Mary's 
1784 to 
numbered perhaps 
to build 
At the 


Volunteers 


common cause 
Catholic 
in Chapel Lane, 


cater for a now 


opening ceremony 
lined up 
and black uniforms 
of Capto Waddle 


a guard of honour 


splendidly 
scarlet under the 
command Cunningham {о 
provide for parish priest 
Hugh, O'Donnell - hirnself in full-dress regalia 
- as he and the Catholic populace arrived in 
day. The Anglican 

of the town paid for the pulp it, 
Belfast 


political element 


procession for their great 
sovereign 
The 


radical 


Presbyterians were the most 
in all Ireland, They 
had enthusiastica!ly ^ welcorned 
Revolution 


byteríans 


the American 
George Ш: "The 
of Belfast are all Americans 


against Pres- 
in their 
1794 


first in 


hearts", opined OI!.e official reporto In 
the Belfast 


Ireland ro: allow Catholics to join, These were 


Volunteers were Ше 
and Russell, 
people of small property and great, generous 
But while the 
to embrace 


spirit, ideas they espoused led 


them the cause of the Catholics, 
and while these 
andthe 


most 


ideas of freedom, fraternity 


Rights. of Man were arguably those 
Catholic masses 
ideas whigh 
Hierarchy in 

that 


significant, for the shaping of 


appropriate to the 
themselves, they were, as well, 
to the Catholic 
everywhere, and 


to be 


were anathema 
Ircland , aş was 
eventually 
Belfasts’,, Catholic comrnunity, 

At the 


Belfast 


beginning of the last century 


had a population of around 20,000, 


of whom between 3,000 and 4,000 were 
Catholics. By the end of the century it was 
a city of 340, 000, between а quarter and a 


third Catholic, . 

Belfast's rising cornrnerce was; remarkably 
undisturbed by '98 Rebellion. The collapse 
into chaos anddefeat of the Rebellion had a 
sobering effect on Presbyterian in the 


in the form 


politics 
city , but Presbyterian liberalism 
зиме as а distinct 


throughthe 


of Whiggery was. to 
political tendency 
while the 
Protestan, 
effect. 


century. Mean- 
entrepreneurial genius of the 


merchant class was. put to good 


LARGE 
and Protestants 
They 


own 


AS INDUSTRY EXPANDED, 
of both Catholics 
in from 


numbers 
hinterland. 
with 
rapidly developed 
Although 
slum-dwellers 
than 


poured the rural 
tended 
kind 

appalling 


to cluster together their 


in arcas which into 
the conditions of 
if at 
Catholic 
and self-irnage of 
in that the Protes- 
of wealth and 


slums. 
Protestant 
all, better 
counterparts, 


were scarcely, 
those of their 
the position 
differed 


co-religionists 


the communities 
tants had 
substance in the town and a resultant sense of 
with the civic establishment, 


Catholics settled 


identification 


To an extent, in already 


alienated. Competition for jobs and térritory 


was inevitable and always carried a potential 


for sectarian  strifc, Belfast experienced its 
first inter-eommunal disturbances іп 1813. 
By later standards it didnt amount to much 


but, as in all such circumstances, the divisions 
it reflected were reinforced by the fact of its 
happening. 
which the first 
in the 
strengthened the 
to: huddle into their 
own arca. Catholic Belfast bulged out on both 
of the Falls, 
engircling the mills they depended оп.’ the 
start : 


the work- 


The tremor of nervousness 


sectarian battles caused 
Catholic 


tendency 


rninority 
community 

of newcomers 
sides clumps of mean streets 
low wages, long hours and early-rnorning 
made 


place. 


it necessaryto 
The Catholics 
uncertain of themselves 


livealongside 
were desperately poor, 
and mostly illiterate, 
and mal- 
the length 
away the filth, As the 
expanded and 


ravaged by fever, tuberculosis 


nutrition , An open sewer running 


of the Falls carried 


linen trade spawned sub- 


sidiaryactivities such аз brickworks апа 


haulage and sucked in more immigrants, one 


cornrnentator observed: "The one 


great 
question which builders inthe neighbourhood 
have to meet is how to get at that channel of 


abornination in order to contribute ^ to its 
nastiness". 


all deaths 


Ја the 1830s forty-five percent of 


in the city were from contagious 


disease, The  death-rate for under-thirties 
was more than double that for Ireland as a 
whole, In this situation, the Church was the 


one institution сарае of prowiding Catholics 
with a sense of identity and belonging and of 
their own human worth. 

For most of the century, it was 
task, 


Sto Patrick's 


however, 
The 

in Donegall 
1815, the third, Sto 
The school, Sto 
in 1828. But there was 


a great shortage of priests and Church organ- 


ill-equipped for the second 
Catholic 
Street, 


Malachy 's, in 


church, 
opened in 
1844. 


Patrick 's, was opened 


first 


1зайоп consístently lagged behind the growth 
in the Catholic population. 

ro Down and 
in 1825, was the first Catholic bishop 


ro become an important 


William  Crolly , appointed 
Connor 
figure in Belfast life 
generally. Crolly well understood 
of the Catholics’ 


counselled good citizenship 


the delicacy 
position and constantly 
and respect for 
the law, His influence was warmly appreciated 


civil 


by Ше authorities. His successor, 
Cornelius Denvir, followed the same lineo 
Neither offered much in the way of leader- 
ship. Denvir, a scholarly professor of 


philosophy, seemed unnerved by the ferocity 
of anti-Catholic 


еаШу thirties 


feeling whipped up from the 


by Protestant demagogues such 


ag the prototype Paisley Henry Cooke, who at 


a mass rally in Hillsborough in 1834 pro- 
claimed the "political marriage of 
Presbyterianism, the Church of Ireland and 
the Tories". Denwir rarely ventured out. 


Cookes? Hillsborough marriage was by no 
means The voice of the 
liberal Whig, 
regularly poured scorn on his rantings. It had 
in 1829, 


of Belfast 


fully .consummated. 
Presbyterians, the Northern 
welcomed Catholic Emancipation 


which had boosted the morale 


The Church authorities are offering themselves to the 


political authorities as the main agency for social control 


in this area.. 


If the material conditions of Catholics remained dreadful, if the 


community was still excluded from power and decent employment, 
they at least had imposing churches, schools and halls to take pride 


їп and derive an identity from. 


Catholics while having negligible impact оп 
their conditions of lifc, And Presbyterian 
liberals remained well-disposed generally 
towards the Catholic community. At the 
laying of the foundation. stone for Sr 
Malachy's Church in 1841 the toast was: "To 
the Liberal Protestants of Belfast", sorne of 
whom had dug deep to fund the building. 

Still, the trajectory of developments was 
ominous. The first deaths from sectarian 
violence happened in 1832, the first mags 
Orange attack on the Fallsin 1835. And other 
developments were putting strain on relations 
between liberal Protestants and the Church, 

The Northern Whig, although recognising 
the. legitimacy of Catholic grievance in 
relation to education as to much else, never- 
theless-strongly supp orted the ideal of non- 
sectarian  schoolingand this brought it into 
repeated vconflicrs. with Catholic clerigs. An 
important example was, the introduction by 
Peel's Liberal government іп 1845 of a ВШ to 
establish "Queen's Colleges in Belfast, 
Galway and Cork to giveboth (Catholics апа 
Presbyterians fresh access to third-level 
education, Irish Presbyterians whelmingly 
welcorned the measure as, briefly ‚ did a few 
Catholics, The Bill offered both churches the 
right to provide on-campus religious in- 
struction апа  chaplaincy. services and to 
nominate representatives to governing bodies, 
Ir was denounced by the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Atrnagh аз "pregnant with danger 
to the faith and morals. of the youth of this 
country ", The Church іѕ<Цеа a series of 
demands, ineiuding that the professors ofa, 
number of departrnents,. including zoology, 
history, logic and  anáomy, should be 
Catholics if any Catholics were to take these 
courses." in effect, separare Catholic dep art- 
ments, When Peel's  admillistration rejected 
these demands with disbelief, Catholics were 
forbidden to attend the new colleges, Thus 
Queelli'Céllege, Belfast, opened in 1849 as 
an  all-Protestant institution, The  distin- 
guished Celticscholar, john O'Doriovan, no 
Protestants having opted 1:0 take his course, 
attracted no students to thc lectures Һе 
patiently prepared every year until his death 
in 1861. The Whig and those it spoke for were 
appalled at this performance’ and at the 
Church attitudes ir indicated, 

TheWhig also welcomed an 1854 Bill 
providing for the inspection of converrts to 
ensure that young women hadn't been pres- 
surised intoenteríngí ^ religious orders, Bishop 
Denvir and his clergy reacted puhlicly with 
futy, 

These and other controversies, frequently 
concerning education, , happened at a crugial 
time in the development of Belfas! and in the 
determination of what the Catholic corn- 


munity's position in Belfast would be. 


THE CITY'S EXPANSION ACCELERATED 
from the 1840s onward. The first railway, to 
Lisburn, was laid down in 1839 and extended 
to Portadown four years later., A new dock 
was built in 1841, then the Donegall Quay 
extended and modernised and the Victoria 
Channel gouged out to allow heavier ships 
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е анны == 


to use the port. Thousands continued to ppur 
in from the countryside апа the insanitary 
working-class ^ areas seeped outwards. Ву 
1860 there were 41,000 Catholics among the 


city's 140,000 people, From 1857 onwards 


there were regular minor outbreaks of 


seetarian violen ce and occasionally. major 
strife, 
Meanwhile , shipbuilding and heavy 


industry became fully established. The linen 
trade received a major boost when the 
American civil war devastated the Lancashire 
cotton trade and opened up vast new markets 
for an alternative textile. Within a decade, 
just short of a million new spindles were 
installed in Belfast. This provided the basis for 
Belfast (о become the world's largest 
producer of linen manufacturing machinery. 
A new layer of skilled workers emerged, no 
longer ragamuffins who coughed their lungs 
out in the milis, but men who went to work 
in sturdy boots and bowler hats and whose 
skills gave them status and bargainingpower. 
Inevitably, Catholics lost out in the 
communal competition forthese jobs, And as 
the jobs were defended, to be "passed down", 
the systematic ехејиѕіоп of Catholics from 
the major areas of industry became a setrled 
fact of Belfast life, By no means allProtes- 
tant workers benefitted from these develop- 
ments, but those workers who did benefit 
were all Protestants, It was. duning this period 
that, in asserting its institutional rights, and 
its authority over its "own" people, that the 
Catholic Church cut its community off frorn 
the only section of Belfast Protestantism 
which was, ideologically іп support of full 
citizenship for the Catholic people , 

At the same time, the Church was in 
organisational chaos. Through the fifties 
Dr Denvir,a naturally timid man, increasingly 
averred his eyes from the violen ce and squalor 
of Belfast to concentrate on tending his flock 
in the more serene areas of Antrim. Drunken- 
ness, licentiousness and inattention to 
religious duty were rife along the Falls and in 
other Catholic city areas. One estimate 
suggested that as many as а thousand 
Catholics ayear were — "lapsing". Creat 
numbers were still illiterate: while dis- 
approving of  "Prorestant" schools, the 
Church had not managed to provide ап 
adequate alternative, There was a change of a 
sort whenPatrick Dorrian was. appointed 
coadjutor bishop in 1860, and тоге so when 
he assumed ЕЙ. episcopal authority in 1865. 
Dorrian was a remarkable mano More than апу 
other single indiyidual he created the Catholic 
Church as it is today in Belfast. He was, in- 
tellectually formidable, politically astute, an 
organiser of genius and possessed endless 
energy. 

Dorrian moved swiftly to revitalise the 
Church in the city and to starnp his authority 
on it. His first target was instructive. The 
Catholic Institute had been setup in 1859 
orthodox 


opinions who had purchased a house near 


Бу businessm en of impeccably 
the city centre, intending it as a centre where 
respectable Catholics, excluded from much of 


civic life, could meet to discuss business or 
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socialise апа to hold meetings апа other 
functions. It had a small library and a news- 
paper reading room. In 1865 Dorrian stunned 
the members of the Institute Бу informing 
them that in setting up their meeting place 
they had challenged the authority of the 
Church, When sorne Institute 
resisted this view Dorrian threatened "to 


members 


debar them from the Sacrarnents.>, all and 


" 


every опе", The Institute was wound up, 
greatly to the gleeful distaste of Belfast 
Protestants. of all persuasions who saw it as 
Church's 


totalitarian nature and die timidity of even 


proof positive of the Catholic 


its most substantial members in the face of 
clerical censure. 

But Dorrian would have been uncon- 
cerned about  Protestantreaction. He was 
asserting Church authority over Catholies, It: 
was in the rnatter of obedience to authority 
that Catholics differed most) fundamentally 
from Protestants, and in particular from 
Presbyterians, Throughout his priestly life he 
welcomed Protestant support for causes 
endorsed by the Church. But in matters 
internal to the Catholic community - and he 
adjudged the Institute, being a specifically 
Catholic group, to come within that category 
- only the Church had authority to initiate 
or regulate. "Sorne of my own people wish to 
have themselves entirely free of Ecclesiastical 
control in what they have called the 'Catholic 
Institute' ". he wrote later, "1 have to make 
a stand to purge it from the Presbyterian 
leaven": Dorrian's next defence of Church 
authority over its "own" was against an 
external opponent. In 1866the town council 
bought land off the Falls for a cerrietery. It 
offered ten acres to the Catholics апа 
seventeen to the Protestants, the rest of the 
land to be open to all comers.  Dorrian 
demanded total control over the Catholic 
patch, іп effcct legal ownership by the 
diocese, He argued that Catholics must be 
buried in consecrated ground but that he was 
debarred Бу canon law from. consecrating 
ground over which а non-Cath olic body 
retained rights. (This is highly questionable) 
In an effort to placare him, the council had a 
six-foot deep trench dug around the interided 
Catholic section and an underground brick 
wall. built, Dorrian was ummpressed. he 
cited possibly canonical. difficulties, such as 
that а Catholic. might buy а plot inthe 
Catholic section, then become а Protestant 
but have had it stipulated in a will made 
while a Catholic that he or she was to be 
buried іп the orzginal Catholic plot.- Would 
the Church have a legal right ro turn the ex- 
Catholic corpse away> Dorrian rallied the 
Catholic community in a fund-raising drive to 
buy land for a Catholics-only cemetery and 
eventually boughta site at Milltown. Twenty, 
thousand Catholics turned out to join in lusty 
hymn-singing (о celebrate the opening ш’ 
1870. An address presented to Dorrian at a 
banquet to mark that years Vatican Council 
expressed relief that "We аге no longer 
exposed to the danger of being interred in 
desecrated ground апа having our bones 
disturbed by unhallowed |. hands". 


DORRIAN POURED MUCH OF HIS GREAT 
energies into expanding the Catholic school 
network. In the course of his twenty-year 
reign he opened new schools in the diocese 
at an average rate of one every six rnonths. . He 
brought the Christian Brothers to Belfast to 
cater for boys and fhe Dominican nuns ta 
found a school on the Falls where efforts to 
inculcate "industrious, orderly and lady-like 
habits " into young Belfast women continue 
to this day. He preached constantly. against 
the dangers presented by mixed, national 
schools and stamped hard on the few daring 
Catholics who argued for a non-denomin- 
ational systern: "l am absolutely appalled by 
their disregard for authority. (The Bishops) 
must lay down the law for them , for teachers, 
and for all" He appointed Ireland's first 
full-tirne dio cesan religious knowledge 
inspector, а priest who visited each Catholic 
sehool at least once ayear to examine pupils 
and report back on standard s of instruction, 

He set about attracting Catholics back to 
the sacraments with sorne style, 1865 saw 
Belfasr's first city-wide ^ "generaL. mission", 
which opened with a public procession to a 
sung High Mass in St Mary's. Twenty-four 
extra priests were drafted in to hear con- 
fessions ten hours a day, six days а week, for 
a month and ro say masses each morning | and 
conduct devotions in the evenings. The Holy 
See contributed a plenary indulgence to all 
who participated faithfully, An air of pietistic 
excitement enveloped Catholic Belfast. By the 
end of the mission 30,000 had been to con- 
fession and eommunion, many for the first 
time, and two Protestants had been 
eonverted. 

Dorrian reorganised the city's parishes, 
altering boundaries to take account of the 
changing population, codifying the exact 
duties. of parish priestsand curates and 
making  eachparish resp onsible for its own 
fundraising, Door-to-door collections were in- 
troduced. 

T'he institutions of the Churchcame to 
dominare the day-to-day Ше of Cath olic 
Belfast. This was true even in a physical scnse, 
In 1867 Dorrian had opened St Peter's 
Belfast, This. was true even in a physical sense.. 
In 1867 Dorrian had opened St Peter's 
Church off the Falls, It was an ornate, solid- 
stone,  gothic-style, rwin-spired building, as 
impressive as any chureh in the. city, as it still 
is. The dedication was accounted the most 
impressive religious spectacle ever witnessed 
in Belfast, Cardinal Cullen, twelve bishops 
and scores of priests took part in thesolemn 
сегегп ony. А choir and full orchestra per- 
formed Нау4ег"$ No.3 Grand Imperial. . 
Four years later Sr Paul's further up the Falls 
Road was added. Further along still, 
Sr Josephs’, opened іп 1880. si Matthew's, 
followed 1091839 ДЕЕ the 


material conditions of Catholics in Belfast 


Ballymacarret, 


remained dreadful, if the cornrnunity was still 
excluded from power and decent employ- 
ment, they at least had imposing  ehurches, 
schools and halls to takepride in and derive 
an identity frorn. g 


Dorrian set a style and modus operandi 


which the Church has followed, ог tired to, 
in Belfast ever since. It developed as an 
efficienr, disciplined organisation which has 
sought the widest support for its own in- 
stitutional interests while defining these as 
being co-extensive with the interests of the 
Catholic people, Logically, given this per- 
ception, it has sought to stifle any dissident 
or even alternative voice &laiming to speak 
for any section of the Catholic people, It 
has been logical, too, that it should tend 
to support conservatives . of any religion who 
backed, say, denominational education 


against advocates. of mixed schools who pur- 
sued social reformo Dorrian pushed this to the 
limit in 1877 when the Church in Belfast 
publioly backed Charles Stewart Vane- 
T'émpest-Stewart, Sixth Marquess of 
Londonderry, aka Lord Castlereagh, а Con- 
servative who was sound on the Catholic 
schools question, in a by-electiqgn against а 
a Liberal who  wasout for a measure of 


sosial reforrn. but distinetly wobbly оп the 
schools. Put crudely, the  litmus-test has 
always been.: whats’, in it for the Church? 

Towards the end of his episcopacy Dorrian 
copper-fastened Church authority over the 
politics of the Catholics. The bishop апа 
priests Of the city had openly associated 
themselves with the Horne Rule Association 
and later with Parnell's National League, 
Dorrian, like most Irish bishops, having ex- 
perienced continuing perturbation about the 
Liberals' unreliability оп education and other 
issues, 3 
A founder member of the HRA and later 
president of the Belfast branch of the League 
was john Duddy, а "good Cathol;;c" but also 
aman of "advanced" nationalist.. views, not 
fully convinced of the Church's right to 
regulate Catholics' political behaviour. Не had 
angered the bishop by organising a nurnber 
of natiorialisr parades оп the Falls, which 
Dorrian had deemed ill-advised, , 

More importantly,, Duddy  dallied with 
sorne "communist" ideas of Davitt; such as 
land riatiónalisation and had pointedly failed 
to condemn the  "outrages"associated with 
the land war in the еау eighties, Since the 
"outrages" had been condemned by the 


Vatican this was. interpretable аѕ a challenge 
to the Church, In September 1884 Duddy 
compounded his offences Бу inviting — Oavitt 
to address a meeting in St Mary's Hall in 
Bank Place. Dorrian didn't publicly object 
but a fortnight later endorsed a further public 


meeting to whioh four prominent  Parnellite 
moderates ~ T.P. O'Connor, William O'Brien, 
Tim Healy and J.F. Small, all MPs - travelled 
from Dublin. The meeting was chaired by | 
Fr Green, administrator of St Malachy 's, 
Twenty-five priests sat on the platforrn. A 


resolution was passed supporting private 


ownership of the land and pledging support to 
ParneH's  anti-Voutrage "line. The MPs. pro- 


ceeded to Dorrian 's residence for dinner, the 


(public) invitation {о dine having been issued 


because tlle bishop "strongly sympathises open for lunch thursday to saturday 
with their objects іп visiting the North ", | open for dinner every day | 
ӨЙ ШЕ, Риби” iere menaci o | for reservations, please phone 062-44177 | 
103 o'connell street, limerick, eire | 
= ЕЕ - = ely 
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HAVE NEVER HEARD ANYONE SAy 


an ugly -word about Brendan 
and I can think of no reason why anyone 
you may bump into 
of the 
railings of 
half- 


arch of 


should , If you are lucky, 
him any old day under the columns 
Bank along by the 
Trinity College, or in the 
light behind the proscenium 


St Stepherr's 


of Ireland, 
tree-filtered 
Green. Sometimes, you're ша 
and the conversation 


than 


hurry, or he's in a hurry, 


may run for no more a couple of 


minutes, but it is always a conversation, never 
а mere exchange of ill-fitting words. 

Charles Lamb found that whenever he lent 
books "with 
usury, tripling 
their after the 


to Coleridge.they carne back 
with 
You get that feeling 
with 


enriched annotations, 
value." 
Kennelly. He 


shortest conversation 


looms up out of the crowd, his white smile 
light, and then, 


exchanged, he 


flashing like a sodium after a 


haveGbeen con- 


few words 


tinues his journey, carrying ап invisible 


bucket calf ara 


for an imaginary 
middle 


of beestings 


gate - all in the of the jungle of 
Dublin. 

And 
that he has made little. glosses in th- margins 
psyche ; that and the 
quality of your day have been altered, -that an 


to the 


after he has gone away, you know 


of your the direction 
has been made treasury of 
> that subtly 
enriched from the store of the mind of a seer 
- атап who, like Wordsworth 
the limbs of Nature, 


addition 
your knowledge you have been 
entwined in 
can "see into the life of 
things." 

So, for a start, Kennelly is a seer, And if 
that were not burden enough, he also carries 


the cross oí the poer, Heremains sane, how- 
ever, because he was once a Kerry footballer, 
and because he always carmes about with him 
bucket 


calf at a gate.. His mind 


that invisible of beestings for a lowing 
is plugged into a 
whose earth-wire is buried 
field. Through that 


short 


universal socket 


deep in a Ballylongford 


grcen  earth-wire are discharged the 


circuits in the loop of his life. 

BRENDAN KENNELL Y was born. in 
Ballylongford in 1936. As a child, he spent a 
with his Ballintrillig, 
Sligo, and to this 


year aunt in near 


Cliffoney in day his 
for Sligo is undiminished. In primary 
he was taught by Johnny Walsh - a 
six All-Ireland football 


pupils to 


fondness 
school, 

man with medals - 
encouraged his memorize 
poetry in Irish and English and too К th em to 
feiseanna they 


Fiannaiocht. 


who 


where dramatised the 

Walsh introduced 

one man talking 
"And I mention 


"Johnny me to: poetry 


as dialogue - to: another," 


Kennelly says, that because 


memory has gone out -of education and has 
been replaced by what looks like sophisticated 
the parrot learning by 


analysis, but is often 


students of easily accessible notes by people 
wih MAs. I much prefer to see my students 
things off 
them what the p-et means, 


the arid 


learning and not understanding 


until life teaches 


Memory is love to me, and I deplore 


language of spineless analysis." 


One of Kennelly's other teachers was 
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Kennelly, , 


"alrnost helplessly brutal, and he taught me 
fear should 
if at all possible. 
summer I was talking 10 a 
Ballybunion, and she told me that 
her school made a рїй who had vomited out 
eat her own vomit, That 


of the Forties, 


not be part 
Ошу this 
woman in 


something, too: that 
of educación 


ateacher in 
is an 


of nervousness 


insight into the Ireland when 


people took on the job of teaching, not 


because they wanted to be teachers, but 


because it was a way of warding off poverty 
and hunger." 

school 
who , every Friday afternoon, told the 
Irish mythology and 
"that 


He remembers yet another national 
teacher 
kids 


history. 


stories about 
"1 think now," 


history and rnythology 


Kennelly says, 
are interchangeable as 
a resulto I love readíng history, but history is 
way men see history,  Caylyle's, 
Christopher Hill's апа 
are three different 


only the 
Antonia Fraser's, 
Hilaire Belloc's Crornwell 


Cromwells. History, like everything else, is a 
of feeling, 


to: talk about 


question but today you are not 


in terms of 


feeling 


supposed 


criticism. ` But for me .the basis of all reality 


is what you feel about things, and your mind 


gets to work on the turbulence of your 


feelings and produces sornething coherent out 
of them. have a gur reaction to 


poetry, 
exchange report." 


If you don't 
you might as well he reading а stock 
Speaking of the primeval rapture of words, 
"What 
is Adarns’ eyes, Adam's 
he touched Eve, I don't think that is romantic. 
I think that 
of aman or woman who handles language." 


Kennelly says, we are all looking for 


fingers, the first time 


is a simple demand that one has 


KENNELL Y remembers 
worker, but 


his father as "a:great, 


a great he never made -much 
rnoney in the pub he owned in Ballylongford. 
"He talked 
New York, where he had been, He carne back 
in his early thirties, and I think 


there was an-element, at once, of spawning a 


to us and told us stories about 


and rnarried 


large family and relaxing into the laziness of 
There Was eight 


house itself was small and 


an Irish village. of us, we 


fought a lot; the 


a lot of the time. We weren't 


riotous poor, 


but you got the brother'sliand-downs, and 


you wore shoes only frorn December to 


April." 


Rockwell. and the posher boarding schools 
were out of the question. - A woman called 
Jane Agnes McKenna carne to Tarbert and set 


up a secondary school, where the fee was f,2 


a termo It was a mixed school of about ninety 


students, which was unusual for those days, 
but the co-educational venture drew no fire 
from the bishop, because the patch on which 


was too 
Miss 


was in languages 


Miss McKenna chose to function 


srnall to: be dangerous or competitive. 
McKenna's primary interest 
- Trish, English, French 


all poetry with her, 


‘= and 
She also 
which she dared 
recalls a síx-foor 
goal kick 
lunch break, "What 
think of the Albigensian Heresy?" 

On his Cert, 
schelarship_ College, 
St Patrick's 
clerkship in the ESB. He шей Trinity for a 
didnt like it back to 


where he worked in bis father's 


and Latin 
again it was 


taught religious knowledge, 


not omit, апа Kennelly, 


fellow,  practisinga corner in the 


pausing to ask, do you 


Leaving Kennelly got а 
to Trinity a place in 


teacher training college and a 


week, and went 
Ballylongford, 
pub for ayear. The following year , he took 
the job offered by the ESB in Dublin, and 
worked for the company for three years, until 
the novelty of the freedom wore off, and then 
he went to England, where he worked on the 
of factories, He 


buses and in a couple 


travelled for a while in northern France, and 
then 


ship; he was given half of it, so he went back 


re-applied to Trinity for the scholar- 


to: college at the age of twenty-one, where he 
and English. He wanted 
of becoming a 


took French to. read 
with the 
The Professor 


to do research, 


intention 
of English asked him if 
which he did for 


His doctorate was 


vague 
teacher, 
he wanted 
four years after graduation, 
a study of Irish mythology апа its influence 


on Irish wizíters frorn the early 19th century 


up to Austin Clarke , "1 see Ireland as а 
strange _ 3neient entity," Һе says, "that is 
constantly being looked at by moderns, and 


the ancient affects the modern as the modern 


can't escape the ancient. I tried to work that 


" 


out historically, in Cromwelllater on. 
In the 


Brendan 


course of his doctoral research 


Kennelly spent in Leeds 
under Norman 
scholar, апа һе 


for the north of England, He wrote 


a year 


Uriiversity, Jeffares, a -great 
Yeats 


affection 


developed a great 


a novel about the place - "а bad novel," he 


says, "written with great affection, if not 


skill". 
Trinity, 


He returned to take up alectureship in 


where he has been teaching the past 
with outings 
two weeks to a year in the USA, Poland, 
Sweden, Belgium and Japan. In 1971, hewas 
and the title of Pro- 


fessor of Modern . Literature, 


twenty-five years, varying from 


given a personal chair 


AS А YOUNG fellow in Kerry, Brendan 
Kennelly played minor football for three 
years, he played senior in the League, but he 


broke 
playing. "It is 


his ankle at eighteen and lost interest in 


such a cultural reality іп 


Kerry," he says, "that you can't help playing, 
but in Dublin there are other 
team position was right half-back: 
great room for a butty fellow, As the fellow 


interests." His 
"It. gives 
said to me in Listowel, one day, 'Poet or no 
poet, you have a fine kick'." 

often closed 


and the con- 


Growing  upin a pub, he 


down at three in the morning, 


versation all night, every night, was football - 
non-stop. Farms were let go ro rack andruin, 

husbands left home for days on end ; football _ 
had the intensity of a religion, as well as the 
unconscious vitality of а genuine culture. 
The talk of old players is genuinely epica] as 


thy recall. the old names апа the great 
Through that, 


to approach life 


says, "1 
of the in- 
shake that 

in terrnsof 


Occasions, Kennelly 


grew in terms 
dividual, and to this day I can't 
off. I don't think 


the person, not the 


abstractly, but 
vcontext, It may be a 
shortcoming, but I think 
So, football _ teaches 


philosophical it isa 


human advantage, you a 


love of passionate particularity. It also in- 


culcated a desire tœ win, and this transferred 


into: the acaderníg life." 


As for what people can the GAA men- 
tality, he has sorne reservations, "1 try to 
understand it. You have to remember that the 
GAA administration is founded in militant 
and vocal nationalism ; perhaps even more 
than that in land troubles,in secret societies, 


in tribalism, The game itself is founded іп 
a game that would start at 
and the ball would be 
and booted 


and this would last until 


faction fighting - 
the midday Angelus, 
kicked апа 
parish into the other, 


carried from опе 


six o'clock, when the second Angelus rang 


out. And the parish in which the ball rested 
the first bell 


From such parish warlike 


lost the match. 
with all 
the fierce intensity of parish feeling, the GAA 


when struck 


beginnings, 
is very in certain 


has evolved.. It narrow 


respects, but it is also wonderfully. intense and 


colourful. „ The GAA expresses basic cultural 


tensions in the Irish psyche - country versus 
city, accent versus accent, indeed опе 
language versus another, the Pale versus the 


wild Irish, When people set out from Kerry 
they are setting out for a joust in 


which has in it something of 


or Mayo, 
alien territory, 
the nature of the crusade or the pilgrimage." 

One of the advantages. of leaving a culture 
as strong as Kerry and coming to a culture as 
as Dublin 


both, Kennelly believes, 


distinct is that you can apprecjate 
"In terms of writing, 
There 


there аге 


as well, the same thing is true. is one 


famous in Ireland, but 


several kinds of partitfgn. _ In Dublin, there is 


partition 


. north and south, Dublin Four versus the rest; 
the Dubs and the Culchies,~ Dublin versus the 
rest of Ireland, As Behan put it, 'Once you 


pass the Red Cow Inn, they tend to ate their 


young’. 
And there is the oldest tension of all 
between the two languages. The other 


morning, Seacain na 
mna agus a t-ol agus ni baol duit go deo an 


І rernernbered а sentence, 


ragairne , There is no English for that. 
'Всуешу ' does not involve the  raggedy, 
deliberare disru ption of self that is in 
таваіте '." 


EGGY O'BRIEN WAS A 
graduate student at VCD when 
Brendan Kennelly met her. They 
hit if off together ; they married; it went OK 
for a while; then, it started to» go wrong. 
"Theré are infinire complexities in marriage," 


"There 
it, Га say I carry more of it 


Brendan says. is no blame, but if I 
were to apportion 
than she, The main difficulty. about a rupture 
like that 


the constant, 


ro replace 
with 
you can manage afterwards, and I 
with that which finally broughr 


in your life 15: to Iabour 
familiar warmth of ahorne 
whatever 
had problems 
me to astate of aleoholismo T'here were strong 


cultural differences between us and we didn't 
reconcile them , We are both pretty head- 
strong, stubborn.. Initially, the separation was 


not for keeps, but it seems to have tlt!rned out 
that way. She was home a couple of months 
a friend- 
ship, and it hadn't 
finished in bitterness. . L'm fifty-rwo_ now and 


ago, and we rediscovered a warmth, 


I was very happy that 


and I look for friendship 
But, like 


advanoing in youth, 


and its stahility апа 


iritelligence, 


any man or woman, my heart is not closed to 


the possib ilities of ... " The sentence dribbles 


to a stop between us, unfinished. . 


As for the cultural differences, he says, 


"Peggy was of a strong New England, Puri- 


tanical tradition = very self-reliant, 


independent, enormous moral courage, to- 


gether with that American -individualism that 


relies on the self and its talents, I carne to 


the marriage with my fairly typical Irish male 


Catholic hangups. We gave it a good go for 
ten years, and it just didn't work. One learns 
from that kind of woman, and I owe her a 


great deal. I have learned a marvellous respect 


for women, and 1 have learned that a lot of 


Irish women do not develop their full 
potencial as human. beings, or else they 
channel their talent into supporting the man, 


which 1 have 


Iearned also to take-people 


is what our culture encourages. 
as they come to 
the thing about marriage and its 
is that it 


you, because 
confusion and painful bewilderment 
teaches you to give straight answers, 


"1 have got rid of a fair amount of the 


-trouble, 


deviousness, I would admit things 


myself that I still see fellows of my age, 
to hide; in othcr 


Kerry 
about 
and even younger, trying 
Isee the futility of most lrish forms of 
Peggy O'Brien At a 
very simple level, she made me try to under- 
stand Атӧеса 


say that whenever 


words, 


shame. taught me that, 


and Americans, апа I must 


I went ro Arnerica I found 


enormous hospitality, together with paro- 
chialism on a continental scale. And I think 
also that Amética, because of its innocence 


and its cosmic parochialism, may be the orie 
to destroy the world." 
As my pen strove to keep up with his 


Brendan Kennelly quoted a poern he 


words, 
had written the previous night before he fell 
asleep , 

Two bucks will find a patch 

01 No Man 'sLand to fight in. 

Russian and Yankee bucks consider 

London, Paris, Rome, Berlín. 
And then we talked about drink, 
"1 THINK without. doubt that drink is one of 
things in life, What 
what I enjoyed it doing to me f-r twenty-five 
years, was pulling out of you that extra bit of 


the: greatest it does, or 


celebration, fun, turning inhibitions into 


freedoms and making people aroundyou be a 


little more stimulating and outrageous and 
them into better storytellers, 
and all this con- 


of the pub, without 


funny, turning 


into creators of laughter, 
tained in the atmosphere 

damage. Thereare yicious 
and dismal times, but I'm talking about the 
in the pub, which 


the pub is vital to Irish life and 


without 
good night is very hard to 
beato 1 think 
is a genuine reflection of ir, Sociologists might 
from horne, and in the tragic 


and that 's where the 


call it ahorne 

sense it replaces home, 

trouble starts. 
"The dark 


enjoyrnent I have 


unnoticed change from the 
described - to the hard- 
of alcoholism is subtle 


drinking joylessness 


and, for the most part, unperceived апа un- 


admitted. Instead of the fun and the laughter 
and the gaiety, you have darkness and night- 
mares and sleeplessness. and pain, And perhaps 
worst ef all you become а sick bore to your- 
self, I have no messianic ог moralistic atti- 
it, but 1 think 
sick in the way I am trying to describe should 


try to help himself." 


tudes to any man who gets 


In the beginníng, Kennelly drank only in 
the evening,but it gradually took over his lifc, 
it was a question of éither stop- 
"But 
doesri't 


until finally 
ping or dying, A doctorgave him ayear. 
to the "that 
rnatter a fiddlers'. fart, because you can drink 


alcoholic," he says, 


a lot in ayear. Alcoholism is in its own way 


brilliant and dcvious апа self-justifying and 
extremely creative in its determination to 
satisfy its own appetite , It is really imagina- 


selfish;" 
to stop? "Yes, it was very 
lucky to find a 


tive and, of course, it is intensely 

Was it difficult 
difficult, 
great doctor. - Dr john Cooney of StPatrick's 


but I was extremely 


- as well as Dr Sinead O'Brien. Sorne old 
footballers helped me, -like Tony Hanohoe, 
as well as colleagucs, The most importanr 


thing is: don't be ashamed. And I would say 
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to employers that а lot 
gifted and 


interest 


of aleoholics are 


sensitive people, and it isin the 
of ernployers to 
help. The 


mission 


recognize апа ro 
and ad- 
hall- 
is self-deception, 


problem of recognition 


is crugjial, because one of the 


marks of the condition 
Alcoholism is all right if you enjoy walking 
on the edge of the abyss. Even yet,,-I don't 
through Dublin is 


a minefield. _ I love pubs,, I 


fee! safe, because trolling 


strolling through 
go inro them; I'm not going to castrate my 


life, but I can't drink." 


LIKEany 
Kennelly 


man with a titter of wit, Brendan 


likes women, and he did so from the 
"First 


"І was 


start, of all, I had a great mother," he 


Says, educated by a very powerful 


woman in secondary school, and I have two 


sisters that I greatly admire. 
that, at -the 


chauvinist 


But apart from, 
called 
pig, I had to insist that 
have vital differences 


risk of being a male 
women 
in thern, which any in- 


telligent man needs. I saw a girl commit. 
suicide, once, and saw her body being brought 
up from the river, and sorne thirty years later 
I thought 


her, and 


of her and wrote a lot of poems to 
it has turned into a song cycle-. it 


was sung by Bernadette Greevy. I dont know 
why I had to go back thirty years to think 
about this drowned girl. АП I knew was that 
she hadbeen 


and this was her only way out, 


a victim of men and of socicty 
her protesto 
There are a lot of things I value in women, 
and when I see a woman being victimized, I 
almost see it as a 


crime against the 


imagination, that men don't 
of the best 


their vision 


against qualities 


have, It is significant thatsome 
Irish writers 
of life 


"Ulysses' 


have tried ro express 
rhrough 
withMolly 
love poetry with Crazy Jane, Kavanagh says, 
"My God is ferninine, / Austin Clarke's late 
poetry is a celebration of femininity, 


wornen. Joyce finishes 


Bloom. Yeats finishes his 


in men 


and in women. Brian Moore's 


‘Loneliness oí 


' 


judith Hearne ' and other novels are asking, 
Can a man imagine a woman? What it means 
blunt 


of accommodating a 


is that you have to srretch your 


rnaleness to the point 


subtle,sensual difference, so that women 


actually enrích and enlarge a man's potential, 
and to thatextent, 
selfish, but it 


appreciate the 


ifyoulike, my interest is 


isalso genuine in that 1 
qualities of intelligent 


syrnpathy and instinctive penetration and 
they have - 


without 


knowledge that 
can vknow you 


the way they 
а word. ' 
of knowledge that 


saying 


Women have a lot 


doesri't need 
"1 don't 


want 


verbalizing, Kennelly believes. 
and I don't 


like Muse or anything 


want to romanticize, 
to use a word 
like that, but therels 
they add to a.man emotionally 
A-d 


much more 


a real sense in which 
and spiritually. 
there are also, in my view, 


and lethal, 


potentially 
terrible if and when 
they decide to act." 

On October 
of Meqea has its 
"And that is what this play is about," 


"the — lethalness 


version 
RDS, 


he says, 


5, Brendan Kennelly's 
premiere at the 
of a woman, when she is 
finally insulted into action." 
Women are goingro play an increasingly 
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important part in Irish Ше, he feels, а 
stronger, more decisive, more clear-eyed parto 
"One of the criticisms Т would make of 


myself as a younger man is a certain vagueness 


or woolliness when it carne to moments of 


decision, and what І like about young women 
that I see in the university here and around 
Dublin - 


clarity 


and in the country as well - is a 


of conviction about what they аге 


doing, and knowing precisely whey they are 
of the Fifties апа 


took degrees and 


doing it, Ш was typical 


Sixties that women sank 


into marriage ; sorne brilliant girls seem just to 


have been forgorten, so that the degree was 
sornething in the паше of а  pre-rnarital 
accomplishment,. опе of the decorations of 


the wedding day, almost, but now it is more 


or lés in their 


that." > 


a stage life, and I welcome 


T WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE NOT TO 


talk about religion with a man of such 

luminous intelligence апа perception апа 
understanding as Kennelly апа fail to listen 
to his thoughts on religion. 

"Catholicism is very. much а poet's 
religion ," he  believcs. "It. is  irrarional, 
mystical, unjustifiable in many respects, 
colourful, | mysterious, and it is at its best 


among people who are not yet totall given 
over to money. Iris not a middle:class relgion, 
in myview, 

"1 suppose I have to make a distinction 
between the form of Catholicism that we have 


here in Ireland, though I am not happy about 


that distinction myself, because Irish 
Carholicisrn is Irish Catholicism, апа that's 
that, with all its warts and superstitions апа 
inhibftions and tyrannies. At the sarne time, 
the more I see of it the more I appreciate 
how people have a need for a support іп 
their lives. Sorne are supported Бу drink, 
065 by money, others by work, andothers 

іп a very genuine way byrellgion. Тһе fact 


that a lot of Irish Catholicism 15 rather mind- 
and habitual - 
intention - 


less and regular 
habit rather than 


the result of 
emphasizes the 


fact that 
"Looked 


you can see how anorthem Protestant 


it is deep іп the peoples’ bones. 


at from another point of view, 
would 
hab itual; 
though 
northern Protestantism has its own tyrannies." 
mY es. 


and I would criticize it, 


be terrified by this unquestioning, 
mindless.» quality of Irish Catholicism, 
Is he now a Catholic? I never was 
noto I would quarrel 
should 
mythology that is in 


but why 


I give up a wonderful 


all my bones ané! 
intellectual 
I like its 
much of it is perverted, 
"Judas, that 
tried to show ways їп 
Christianity, that 


provides me with arid emotional 
I think 
and in this longpoem, 

finished, I have 


which it is not 


stimulation? mythology. 


I have just 
we practise but the religion 


The whole 


nature 


that I call Judasanity. 
about the 


poem 1$ 
conternporary of the real; 
that is Christianity 
the Last 


bishops 


is real, Behan should be at 
and Church 
at the 


sequence of thirty poerns about money; ’ 


Supper, of Ircland 


gaitering Crucifixion. Ш is a 
I quered him an old verse out of the verbal 
lumber inmy head, 
O Mary dear, 1love you true; 
1 love you in your nightie; 
When the moonli$,ht [lits across your tits, 
О Jesus Christ А Imigh ty! 


Having marvelledat the power of the final 
"You can't beat jesus Christ." 
on to recall sornething once said to 


by Conor 


line, he said, 
He went 
him. 
when you die, you'll 


CruiseO'Brien: "Brendan, 


die roaring for the latest 


form of the sacrament of Extreme  Unction.'.' 
O'Brien, he feels, was right. "Even íf I were 
outside the Church , I wouldn't have that 


and I don't 
a question of 


courage, want to have it, It is not 
rejection, but 
the shit that 


and to see what 


of trying to 
understand is in me and in my 
people, is valuable about this 
thing that has lasted for 2,000 years, 1 know 
most of life is shit, and I wade through it as 
well as I can, including my own shit, but I 
have grown tattered old 
One of the 


is that you 


to respect people's 
dignity more than anything 


about 


else. 


things working in Trinity 


accept yourself for what 
Catholic. I'm 


in a peasant 


you are. I'm nota 


rniddle-elass а countryrnan, 1 
was reared 
justífy 


terested 


religion.. 1 couldn't 


it intellectually, пог would I be in- 
in doing so, but it sufficed for people 
that I love and admire. Itis not ratiorial ; it is 


connected with my love of people.’ ^ 


IF KENNELL У were a practising politician, 
"if there is 
a party. " He goes en» "АП the Irish 
parties have elements of that, but there is no 
party that fully reflects should have 
1922 - country, а 
who found 


he would be arepublican socialist, 


such 


what 
followed Нот a workers' 


peasant people themselves living 


in a republic. ' When challengedas to. whcther 
we have a republic in the fullest sense, he says 
that sorne of the great changes in Irish history 


were rnade possible by a series of dreamers, 


who were also good men of action - Ernrnet, 
Parnell , Pearse - but admits that he has not 
thought deeply about the kind of republic we 
have, He regrets that the 1980s are no more 
than the 1950s with painted gable-ends. "The 
colossal tragedy of ernigration 1$ not rnuch 


noticed, because it is constant апа casual.' * 
Four years ago, his own parish had three 


or four very good football tearns,: this year, 


they are finding it hard to field a tearrr, 
"That's the test' he says, "and I come back 
always to that, because that's  whcre the 


fabric of Irish society begii to fall apart - at 
the town, village, parish level, Unfortunately, 
that is not always. recognized in Dublin." 
Kennelly is angry with those who take a 
simplistic and unquestioning view of the thing 
called progress. "1 despise the simpletoris who 
linear Thc 


see growth аз development, 


efficiency of progress is often accom panied 
by poison and a diminished interest in other 
ways of life, There is onlyone true kind of 


progress; that is progress in consciousness. 
The progress of the economist апа the 
politician is Janus-faccd, ambiguous. Dublin 


has progress, but it also has pollution, and 
they are the't:W'c\Jides of the same coin." 


WHEN. HE carne to make his personal version 
of Medea, detached the drama 
from place; the location could be anywhere, 
he says, but adds, "The language is my own., 


Kennelly 


lt is my perceprion of women - of а woman 
who. takes revenge on а man out of rage, 
murdershcr two children and leaves. him with 


the consciousness ОЁ his loss, It is an attempt 
to realize in one lethal way that potencial in 
women they rarely develop., It is anextreme 


play, full of passionate emotions - depicting 


Spokesman for the @ 


Your company. Because the couriers you. 
use can do а lot- or a little-for your 


company's image. Do you want them grim 
and grimy? Or would your prefer them like 


... well, like our new Elite Service? 
Our couriers come in a smart new 


uniform. On brand new 250 cc bikes. And they 
carry your deliveries in detachable pannier cases. Result? 
Your envelopes and packages arrive the way you want 


them - clean, dry and fast. 


An increasing number of companies are getting the 
message. Because since we launched our Elite Service just 
two months ago, we've had to double our fleet of new 


bikes to keep up with the 
demand. We must be doing 
something right. 

Are you? 


in which the 


the rnan in a clear-rninded, 


an act of sexual confrontation 
woman annihilates 
determined way." 

The play is directed by Ray Yeates of the 
Abbey. The musio, arranged by Noel Eccles, 
will be performed live at each performance. 
The of Medea 
Curnow, a woman with a great face that looks 
equal to the parto 


part 5 played by Susan 


WORDSWORTH  definedpoetry as emotion 
tranquility. By invitation, - 


a definition off the cuff. 


recollected in 
Кеппе!у attempts 
"For 
and drearning 
others, and of trying to find words for the 


me," he says, "it is a way of living 


and experiencing myself and 


of insight that I sometimes 
I believe 


fleeting glimpses 
Һауё It is a challenge to everything 
in, a way of dernonstrating old values and 
a way of celebrating my 


frierids and 


ereating new ones, 
dead апа trying 
en&nies. and lovers 


to definemy 


and hatcrs among the 


living, It is а high-pirched act of social 
criticism , the silence of a private drearn, a 
map of my losses, a statement of my hopes, 


admission of my deepest 


joke 


a verbal 
It is ргау“т and pornography, 


ToS 
ignorance. 
longing and 


and obscenity, laughter -and 


pain.. It Isa stab ofmemory, sometimes an 


attempt at prophecy, something I remember 
from childhood, I wiil carry with 
me to my grave. highly de- 


veloped style of failing in life. I cannot yet 


something 


It is my most 


THE COOL. CLEAN COURIERS 


accuse myself of a great poem, or perhaps 
'Crornwell.' isn't far off 


'Judas' 


even a good one, but 
the mark, and I believe that is closer , 


l'rn probably all wrong." 


IT 4$ impossible to be in Kennel!y's presence 
feeling that he is a pilgrim, but not a 
long-faced going through 
the Valley of the Shadow оЁ Death ; he is far 
too earthy and Rabelaisian for that, When he 
talks about religion ~ even when he subjects 
it to mild criticism - he does it with a smile, 


without 


one like Christian 


and he stirs up a quatrain frorn. Chesterton іп 
the back of your head. 


The men 01 theEast 
And times and triurnphs_ marh, 

But the men signed 01 the cross 01 Christ 
Ca gaily in the darh, 


may spell. the stars 


Аз Brendan me out of 


the grounds 


Kennellywalked 
of Trinity College, past the 


smooth and mysterious Everywoman of 


Henry Moore, we passed through а security 
there was ап 
with the 
on his way to the calf ar 


door, the 


door where 
validation-- of the 
bucker 


the gateo As we went. through the 


unlooked-for , 
man invisible 


of bcestings 


security man in navy blue iron suit said, "Co 
straight 
his solicitude, 
not ro insult Brendan by calling him Prbfessor 
Kennelly. О 


home now, Brendan ," In conveying 


the security тап was careful 


+ 


27 Pearse Street, Dublin 2. Telephone: (01) 773235 
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WATCHING THE DEATH 
OFSOCCE 


HERE WERE MANY MORE 
interesting games: elsewhere, yet. the 


topical interest, albeit. of novelty 
value, was at Dalyrnount Park, Dublin - the 
horne of Bohemians - where Shamrock 
their first 
Their 


clapped 


Rovers were playing competitive 
game 


Longford Town, 


of the new season, opponents, 


sportingly the new- 
look Rovers as they were 
Noel 


For the few hundred who carne along 


led onto the pitch 
by player-rnanager King. Ir was a nice 
gesture, 
to watch the club who, under jim McLaughlin 
and Dermot  Keely, 


systematically produced 


the most successful teams off the decade, ir 


was probably the most exciting moment of 
Watching Ше 


struggle 


the entire afternoon. once 


great Sharnrock Rovers against a 


very poor and only slightly spirited Longford 
of the 
Titanic, whieh took over two agonising hours 
to sink into the depths of the north Atlantic. 


It .iill probably take the whole of the 


team was like witnessing the death 
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BY ROBERT ALLEN 


seasonbefore the homeless Rovers 
of their 


of the patrons 


1988/89 


discover that the goodwill loyal 


supporters and the benevolence 
who saved them from oblivion, 
Without 


support Rovers will be doomed, but they are 


a ground and without substantial 


not alone.. 


T IS THE BELIEF 
players,, managers, 


OF MANY: FORMER 
supporters, cornrnen- 


tors and several no longer involved in 
soccer, 
"It just 


manager. 


that the game is dead, or almost dead. 
needs to be shot, said one former 
"There 


“Тре attendance 


is nobody watching it." 
at that 
good for 


Rovers-Longford 
an егу 
which has always been viewed 


game was season cup 
competition, 
by managers, supporters апа administrators 
alike as the appetiser for the real season - the 


league charnpionship , 


is not enough , 


Yet, despite the freshness in the players' 


legs and the warm autumn sunshine, there was 


nothing colourful or eventful and imaginative 


about the game. It was played at a sluggish 
in either 
that could 
with the 
Mick Byrne, 


and jigged his way around the 


pace, there was little or no pattern 
team 's play and there was nothing 
be described as entertainment, 
possible exception of Rovers' 
who flicked 
pitch . 

Even he, in sorne analysis on the game, 
carne in for criticismo "Why does he need to 
play so deep?" 


a colleague rernarked, noting 


that Byrne уаз back foraging in midfield 


when he should .have been up front leadíng 
the lineo T'he point 


strikers 


he was making was that 
are no longer the focus of the game, 


no longer the specialists or entertainers. The 


game is being run by midfielders, ^ whoplay 


square ог backpasses to each other, and by 


defenders, | whothump the ball up to non- 


existen t strikers. 


The enduring and persistent complaint is 
that the standards which once made soccer 
one of the most exciting and yital sports of 
the century have dropp ed, and not just in 
Ireland, but all over Europe and arguably 
beyond in America, Africa and Asia. Sup- 
porters no longer talk of great players, 
they talk of great athletes, although many 
of these athletes lack the basicskills. of the 


game. 
At home it is easy to see why standards 


have plunged. . More people are playing soccer 
and consequently there are more clubs. 
Throughout 
village people of all ages are playing soccer 
and they, more often than not,are playing it 
on Sundays while league of Ireland games are 
being played. So the very people who might 
be expected to support the senior league in 


Ireland do not do so, for the simple reason 


Ireland, in every city, town and 


that they are more interested in playing and 
running their own .clubs. 

This in turn has, led, somewhat indirectly, 
to a gradual lowering of standards and the 
obvious example of this is the recent history 
of Derry City, When politics forced Derry out 
of the Irish league in 1972. it left almost the en- 
tire county, of Derry and neighbouring, Donegal 
without а senior soccer club. With the ex- 
ception of several good junior clubs a high 
standard of soccer was denied to the football 
crazy youngsters of the north-west, There was 
nothing for these kids to attain, the highest 
standard was. the immediate junior leagues 
and these quickly showed, when Derry re- 
emerged as a League of Ireland club, that the 
talent, to play at the highest standard їп 
Ireland, wasn't there, First Johnny Crossan 
and then Noel King and jirn McLaughlin 
realised that they wouldhave to build Derry 
with players, mostly frorn outside the 
immediate area. 

Another example that illustrates how few 
good players there are in senior Irish soccer 
focuses. again on Derry and shows the sorry 
plight of Sharnrock Rovers, When Rovers 


following the protracted 


were forced, 
negoriations between the Kilgoynes and the 
new owners during the summer, to abandon 
most of the players who had taken thern to a 
League and Cup double in 1986, Derry waved 
their chequebook and nearly everyone went 
north. 

When Noel King took control of Rovers, 
under the new management of John 
McNamara, joe Caldwell and joe Veselsky, 
he humorously remarked that three players 
weren t enough to challenge the likes of 
Dundalk, Derry and Par's for the title. What 
King swiftly discovered was {hat quality 
players to replace those he liad lost did not 
existo There was по crearn left in the League 
of Ireland carton. The fact that he has 
successfully put a team together and not 
disgraced the grand name of Sharnrock Rovers 
is а testament to his own ability and 
experience and his knowledge of (he best 
players around. . But without money the berter 
players are difficult to signo If Derry win the 
League the wags will no doubt say that they 


bought it, 


F DERRY CITY DO WIN THE LEAGUE 

of Ireland championshípi - and there аге 

lready many  portents ro indicate that 
they will do so, notably the recent 4-2 and 
1={) victories over St Pat's - it will prove to 
many of the garne's critics tharthere is only 
so much talent in senior Irish soccer. 

The most obvious reason for this is not 
just the fact that standards аге lower and that 
there are fewer and fewer talented players but 
that while there аге more people playing 
soccer than ever before they are not as dedi- 
cated апа therefore аге notacquiring the 
basic skills as easily as the generations that 
preceded them, 

Soccer , while developing into a partici- 
pation rather than a spectator. sport, has 
become a victim of changing social patterns, 
Kids no longer play street soccer because 
there are too many cars on the roadand, 
more pertinentely, because of the distractions 
ef other sports. with better facilities, more 
exciting extra-curricular activities and, not 
least, telewsípn. | 

When the kids who do take the garne 
seriously develop апа rnature into teenage 
teams, they quickly- discover that most clubs 


do nor have adequate training facilitjes during 
the winter.. You can see clubs during the 
winter months, junior and senior  tearns, 
training in the most bizarreplaces, in super- 
marker car parks and on parches of grassy 
ground lit by motorway lights. 

. Junior ‘clubs are not alone in this, Nearly 
all of the Premier andFirst Division glubs in 
the League of Ireland are training in abysmal 
conditions. Dublin «club, St Patrick's Athletic, 
train on stony ground across the road from 
their Richmond Park pirch, 7 

This means that the clubs may only take 
their players оп physical workouts апа are 
unable, fora number of reasons, to con- 
centrare оп the  bssic skills, on particular 
set-pieces and onsimple ү. coaching methods, 
Instead these are reserved for a few hours on 
Saturday, mornings. barely a day before an 
important. game, This isnt really enough, 
say many critics, to develop the skills whigh 
are patently lacking from the game. 

THe League of Ireland does throw up the 
odd thriller, where. the players excel them- 
selves and . displaythe. kind of skills which 
bring back the supporters, Last season St Pat's 


and Dundalk fought out a dramatic game at 


Richmond Park which benefited both glubs 
in terms of renewed interest Бу fans. 


Last month Bohemians and  Sharnrock 
Rovers. prowded an excellent Friday evening's 


entertainrnent, andrewarded the unusually 
large crowd which had turned up for what 
was, simce both clubs share the sarne ground, a 
unique local derby. 

Remarkably though, the very club which 
has brought the fans back to  Irishsoccer, 
Derry City, are discovering that there аге 
only so many loyal. supporters and their; 
crowds are slowly dwindling.There is still a 
large and vociferous support iin Derry for the 
elub but it is far from being an automatic 


following. 


I EAGUE OF IRELAND SOCCER, 
as а spectator sport, is now 
attracting a nebulous, casual. type of 

support, which is why Friday evening garues 
are a success, These games, however.are only 
solving part of the problem. Boh's and Rovers 
will not always prowde the kind of entertain- 
mentthey managed last rnonth, 

Pat's manager Brian Kerr, who carne so 
close ro winning the double for the Inchicore 
club last season, does not believe his present 
tearn is good enough ro challenge for the title 
this season. Kerr freely admits that the loss of 
striker Paddy Dillon - who erpigrated - was а 
blow and that he doesrit have the financial 
backing to buy a quality replacernent. . 

With the notable of Derry 
manager ] па McLaughlin al! of the premier 


exception 


league managers have the same complaint - a 
dearth of quality players. When such players 
do become available it is the richer clubswho 

snap them up, whether they need them to fill 
a gap or not it is an important tactic to 
simply buy а talentedplayer ^ primarily to stop 
another club getting him,, 

There are, of course, ways around {һе 
fundamental problem. the lack of quality - 
players poses, like nurturing younger players, 
as Kerr and his bootroom team did last 
season, when they brought on the likes of 
defender ^ Curtis midfielder Paul 
Byrne and striker Pat Fenlon. This season 
that approach has. already been adopted Ьу 
and former 


Fleming, 


Shelbourne. player-manager 
Shamrock Rovers midfielder, ‚ Pat Byrne, who 
has taken a relatively young team into the 
league of Ireland jungle.. With a middle of the 
table position to show from his efforts so far, 
Byrne is relatively happy with his team's 
progress. 

The doubts rernain, however, hat the 
game is almost dead, that we are watching the 
death of soccer as an entertainment in this 
country, The recently ac@aimed League of 
Ireland Commission, which seeks to revamp 
the garne by 1992 and solve the more funda- 
mental problems, is seen by many critics as 
nothing more than a sop, а gesture, Thegarne 
still needss a radical change that will improve 
the standard of play and bring the crowds 
back and into stadiums ‘that are designed for 
comfort. The days of standing on the terraces 
in the wind and rain are gone, 
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BUSINESS REPORTS 


THE BURNING OUESTION 
IN LIMERICK 


Of BASIC SHANNON 
in Limerick savs that Һе аге 


TONY STAPIETON 
Cornbustlon 
three subiects which everv, countv, council in 
the country hates discussinq. These are: 


1. Travellers (or tinkers] - Where will we 
site thern without putting votes at risk , 
2. Graveyards - Where will we site them 


without putting votes atrisk , 


3. L.andf!!! (8 sanitised ^ euphernlsrn for 


т: eS. 
Siuicre Eireann 
A £200 million industry with 

its roots in just 1% 
ble land. 


т 2 


ei 


Siüicre Éireann - 
producing and 
manufacturing 
products with 
markets at home 
and abroad. 
Siuicre Eireann - ; 
genuinely a 74 
sweetener for the 


4 
4 
И 

/ 


rubbish їр) - Where will we site them 
without putting votes at risk. 

Tony has sorne constructive — sugge stions 
reqarding the first and  vseccnd 
problems, but feéls that because he is not 
protesslonatly . qualified іп either area his 
ideas would be paid little heed to , The third, 
however, is his area of specialization. 

Martin  Reddington 
are Managing and 
respectivelv ... 


tc Фа 


and Tony Stapleton 
Marketing 
of Basic Shannon Combustion 


Directors 


Ltd in Limerick , This is, perhaps, a sorne- 
what ^ unglarnorous name for a сотрапу . 
which manufactures, according to Tonv, , the 


most efficient and  environméntally pro- 


Irish economy 
... With the raw 
material for 


1/ 7 (his £200 million 
f 


industry 
secured from 
just 90,000 acres in 
Farm Ireland. 
Siuicre 


Ld 


tirean 
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'Shannan 


tective commercial incinerators in the 
world. 

The Limerick plant makés these in- 
cinerators to a standard which is fifty per 
cent higher than the most rigorous demands 
ofthe US Environmental protection aqencv, , 

Тһе, 5; use the ЕРА as a standard because 


there are no such standards in Ireland 


governing ernission, The most recent UK 
standards are fifteen years old (look what 
happened the computar- industry іп fifteen 


years said Tony) and the EC have yet to 
officiallv , 
guidelines. 


impose their emission control 

In a nutshell BSC's product is gujjranteed 
fifty рег cent better than the  norotiously 
strict US environment requires. _ Here's the 


rub , however. ш a factory located іп a 
Development estate,and having 
receivec ' grants from the {DA under the 
Technü;(;gy ^ Transfer qualification, no local 


auhtorrtv , in Ireland has the knowledge ог 


experience to see the wisdom in investing in 
one of these mach ines. 

The есопогпгсѕ, says  Tonv,, are 'as 
follows. It would cost about E80m. to 
install these machines throughout: most of 
Ireland.Of this E80m, seventv-five рег cent 
would be grant aidedby the EC resulting | in 
a net cost of E20m. Theseincinerators can 


be adaptad to generate electricity ^^ quite 
easily, , just as coal-burning power stations 
do, but unlike coal burners expel no smoke 
or dust partlcles, reducingair pollution: and 
carbo monoxide fumes to a fraction of 
those released Бу conventional means of 
solid fuel.ppwer generators. 
E20m would be saved on fuel costs, an on- 
going environmental.. pollution problem 
would be largelydispensed with, and the 
balance of payments déficit would Бе betrer 


off by f20m or more: 


As a result over 


During the past twenty years Basic 
Combustion and their | USsister 
сотрапу,, Basic Environmental 


Shannon 
Engineering, 

have built and assembled over 100 of these 

plants varying in size from 1,000 square feet 
to 10,000 square feet all over the USo One is 
in operation in snowbound Alaska where 
waste of all kinds must be disposed of ша 
way which won't 
ecological 


damage the delicate 
balance . [BSC also exported in 
pieces and re-assernbled a smaller unit on an 
upper floor of a university, building in 
Minnesota where waste is converted to 
electricity and steam heating for the local 


community's, needs. АП of these are still as 
good as new and working perfectly , 

It seerns incongruous that Irish local 
authorities see fit to dump their refuse in 
pits whicheventually generate methane 
gas and spontaneous fires, Such  plts are 
unsiqhtlv , , offenslve ара dangerous, yet 
seem preferable to the efficient disposal of 
waste by state-of«the-industry means. The 


boys at Basic Shannon expect that the Irish 
decislon-rnakers will eventually — sea the light 
and not wait until circumstancas force a 
decision. 

There are 557 of these ínclnerator types 
in Europe. France has more than ninety and 
even the UK has tortv-seven. Ireland, sig- 
nificantly , , has more, and to the best of 
ТОГУ $Stapletori's 
plans to install апу. This attitude, savs 
Топу, speaks for itself , 


knowledge there are no 


| 


COMPUTERISED MONEY 


BANK OF IRELAND HAS CHOSEN 
Nixdorf Computer as the supplier to replace 
its existing outdoor PASS machines. Тһе 
full networR of 120 machines, the largest in 
the country , will be replaced over а six- 
year period at а cost of f:4 million , Ireland's 
first PASS machine was installed in 1979 
and the national network was built up 
rapidly in the following years. 

Installation of the new machines will 
commence in mid 1989. 4n a parallel move 
systems аге being developed Бу the four 
elearing banks to enable full'sharing of their 
ATM's by each others customers. This will 
greatly increase the choice of machine 
locations for all bank customers. The key 
features of the new Nixdor] rnaehlnes will 
be a much speedier cash pavout and a fUII- 
colour screen with greatly enhanced 
readabil itv , The Nixdorf CSE product 
concept was developed with information 
provided ^ bybankers and bank customers. 

Todav,, Nixdorf has a worldwide 
installed ‘base of more than 100,000 banking 
terminals, 20,000 CPU's and 10,000 self- 
servíte machines. Моге than half the fifty 
larpest European financial institutions are 
Nixdorf users. 

Nixdorf Computer has made а sig- 
nificant commitment to Ireland with four 
separate companies operating in the areas of 
Manufacturing, Research and Development, 
Public Technology Training and Marketing. 
More than 600 Irish people are employed Бу 
Nixdorf —inlreland. Nixdorf is now one of 
the top twenty Irish exporters, 


WELL ENDOWED 


TRADITIONAL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
have played a maior part in a thirtv-seven 
per cent increase і new business reportad Бу 
Canada Life Assurance Company in Ireland 
for the first half of this year. 

New business. writtenamounted to f3 
miliion in annualised ^ premiums, ^ withover 
[100  miliion in terms of surns assured. 
Canada Life have been steadily uplifting 


Ray Naughton (Nixdorf) with Pat McDowell and Brendan Whelan (Bank of Ireland) 


terminal bonuses оп with profit policies 
and the gross return generated by а f:100 
per annum premium on a twenty-five-year 
endowment policy has increased by over 
seventy, per cent at maturity between 1983 
snd mid-1988. 4 
Тһе сотрапу has also  successfullv , 
launched this year a new unit-linked savings 
package, called Managed Money Maker, 
which it claims to be the most advanced 


money  accumulatorof its kind in Ireland. 
Tailored to meet savers changing needs over 
a lifetime, it can include provision for 


sufficient life cover to qualitv, for permium 
tax relief but also allows а wide range of 
choices regarding how rnuch to save, how 
much to invest and for how long. One 
advantage it offers 15 that it can Бе 
effectively structured without the provision 
of costlly life cover simply to achieve tax 
relied for which the applicant is perhaps not 
eligible. 

Cariada Life opened its first office in 
Пап eighty-five years aqo, It now has a 
network of fourteen branches and over 
300 employees serving more than 60,000 
policvholders, l-ts investment in the Irish 
économy exceeds #470 million and the 
company paid out over f:25  miliion to 
policyholders in Ireland during 1987. 


ROCK AROUND THEBLOCK 


DUBLIN'S NEWEST | ENTERTAINMENT 
centre the farnous Tivoli Theafre in Francis 
Street shall soon. be host to Ireland'sbiggest 
battle of the bands, The opening day is 
Sundav, October f6and the first show is ar 
3pm, the second at Bprn , К 

The event shall be known as "Rock 
Around the Block" and bands frorn around 
the country, now have a venue wheré they 
can appear  infront of a livé audienee, 
where producers, —promotsrs and agents may 
at any time be presento Musiclans are now 
invited to send in their demo tapes. 

The basic idea is a central location where 
people can come and have excellent musical 
at reasonable rates. There is 
park for over 200 


enterntainment 
alsoa safe enclosedcar 
Cars. 

For further information phoneJohn Ja 
May at 784888/784151. 


M ences EPUM 


MEDEA 


a version by Brendan Kennelly 
$$$ 


RDS Concert Hall 


(Parking Available) 


Sth-20th OCTOBER 8 pm 


In association with 
Royal Dublin Society 
and the Dublin Theatre Festival 


Opening night proceeds 

for Dublin Rape Crisis Centre 
Reduced price Preview 

on Tuesday 4th October 
Matinees 

Sat Oct 8th & 15th 3 pm 
Schools Performance Wed 19th 


Booking: 

Dublin Theatre Festival Office 
Nassau St. Credit Card 778682 
HMVY Grafton Street/Henry Street 
Credit Card 797364 

MEDEA Offices 770643 


WIGMORE 


Se ааз шу = 


Four out of five peop/e criticise government "потеіеѕѕ" policy 


are abandoning the homeless to the eare of voluntary 


to a survey tcornmlssioned__ by the Simon 


The Governínent 
organisations, aeeording 
eommunity. Four out of five people asked  eritieised 


solutions: only seven рег 


Government 
ройсу, which appears. to ignore short-term 
cent of all nigh- shelters їп Ireland are provided Бу the state. 

svmpathetíc;  attituds _ to the 
in this eountry. That 


The survey revealed а widespread 
estimated 3,000 to 5,000 homeless people 
inelude another  14;000 itinerants. The same public weren't 
More than опё in three 


doesn't 
quite зо svrnpathetlc 
didnt believe they should be resettled 
When thisfiqura is broken down it emerges that the majority of those 
who hold this view are blue collar worksrs living in local authority 
estates. 


towards the itinerants. 


in local authority housing. 


While the issue of resettler:nent is disputed, governmental inaction о homelessnessis high- 


lightednot only by the laek of state hostels providing temporary night aeeommodation but 
houses being built, 


more fundamentally by the dramatiedrop in the number of local authority 


In 1980 there were 5,984 houses built; the number peaked to 7,002 in 1984. The estimated 
total for 1988 isa mere 1600. 


„There аге 19,000 approved applieants 011 waiting lists ај round the countrv. Of these only 


131 are listed as homeless. That leaves a few thousand more that haven't even reaehed the 
Ryan we are heading towards a "housing crisis" 


approval stage. Aeeording to Senator Brendan 


in the 1990s. 


Cc 


Why interference bypo/iticians is the /ast thing the Department of 
Foreign Affairs wants 


The refusal by the Minister of State at the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Sean Calleary to agree to a joint  Oireaehtais 
foreign policv, ori the spurious grounds that national seeurity might be 
endanyered indieation of the lengths to whieh that depart- 
ment will go to protect. its own interests; and to eover its own traeks. 
Interferenee Бу eleeted politicians is the last thing the mandarlns 
of Iveagh House would want, bellevinq as they do that they are the 
world aftairs. And of eourse they 


ccmnmnlttee — ori 


is further 


only ones eapableof understanding 
are busy aehieving а eonsensus with our EC partners oi; foreign  poliey 
matters, . a eonsensus that usually means as little aetion as possible ori 
any particular issue so as not to upset the interests. of one or another 
western power. Inactivity ог South Afrieais а qoodexgmple, even 
though government  poliey is to sup.port an eeonomie  boyeott of the 

apartheid state, despite Mrs Thatehers reluctanee to go along with sueh a move. By following 
this doubtful  eonsensus the Irish government has taeitly endorsed, 
the horrifie aetions of Israel in oeeupied Palestine, and of the US against the small, 
Central Ameriea as welll as their bombing of Libya and many other international 


identified withthe western super powers. 


apartheid. By their refusal to 


eondemn 
nationsof 
{njustlces Ireland  isinereasingly 

The Cubans whohave long sought diplomatie 
with many other, including EC, eountries . are another 
poliey although Mr Lenihan had diseussions with the Cuban Foreign Minister at the UN in 
of Foreign Affairs they 


and trade relations. with Ireland as they have 
vietim of Ireland's subservient foreign 


Stpetmber. Whenever statemerrts аге extraeted from the Department 
tend to be as evasive and bland as posslble, 

As pointed out in the article in the last issue of Magí/l about Brian Keenan the Department 
actions. bY politieians in the matter and are un- 
MEP, to lran, even though the Iranian 
would be useful. Sinee the signing 


had a major role, there 


have aetively diseneouraged any independent 
happy about the planned trip by Niall) Andrews, 
arnbassador has said that aqovernment approved... delegation 
of the Anglo-lrishAgreement, in the drafting of whieh the Department 


elose eontact.; with the British Foreign Office and this relationship тау be 


has been corrtinuimq 
а factorin ..the caution exereised in foreign  poliey matters. 
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We'll organise every aspect 
of your conference. Includ- 
ing rest and recreation and 
special deals for residential = 


R&R Thats 


Benefitting from tbe 
MARTIN CAH/LL experience 


THE SPECIAL BRANCH SEEMS TO HAVE 
the rather peculiar idea that Magill ean't say 
anything good about them. Well Wzgmpre is 
about to prove these doubting Thomas's 
wrong. We believe in credit where credit is 
due and -an employee of this publication 
certainly Һайгеаѕоп to give thanks to this 
admittedly 


Gardai recently. 


sometimesrnaligned sector of the 

His drearns were interrupted at 4.30 one 
morning by two rnernbers of the Special 
Branch., They had, they told him, eaught 
the thief who had just tobbed his house. 
"Nonsense ", he replied, "you must be rnaking 


а misrake, My house hasn 't been robbed". 


As the old saying goes, ignoran ce is bliss, 
Not only had a video, clothes, rnoney, keys 
and orher durables been taken but the raider 
had also helped hirnself го ап eatly rnorning 
snack while the unsuspecting owner slept, A 
passion for food was this long sought after 
sneak  thief's hallrnark, Budweiser,  srnoked 
salrnon, biscuits and milk downed, һе was 
wearing six stolen coats when he walked 
into our two detectives. Caught redhanded , 
he gave himself up. 

The arrest was the result of many nights of 
vigil by the detectives. They had been trying 
ro catch this guy for a long time. That night 
they had followedhim in the aftermath of 
another break-in at 
another at Baker's Comer. The thief was on 
his way horne after sorne highly ptofitable 
work when he deeided to add a house in Dun 
his route 


Deansgrange, Then 


Laoghaire to his listo Pre-ernpting 
home with sorne admirable guesswork of a 
possible further break-in the dectivespicked. 
the spot and lay in wait, 

Happily the thief obliged. They watched 
as he made his last unwelcgme entry and exit 
for sorne time to come. Obviously these 
rnembers. of the Special branch had pieked up 
sorne useful pointers frorn thcir previous trail 
of Martin Cahill. 


Fitzpatrick Hotels 
Business Conference 
Centres 

Fitzpatrick Castle, Dublin. 
Silver Springs, Cork. 
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Shannon Shamrock, 
Bunratty. 


Apart frorn the grape varieties апа 
the size of the area where those 
varieties can be grown, there is not 
a vast difference betweenthe 
Spanish Cava wines and charn- 
pagne, according to the 
authoritative international wine 
magazine Decanter. 

.Charnpagne is made from Char- 


dormary, Pinot Noir and Pinot 
Meuniergrapes т an area thar is 
delimited under the appelation 


laws, andwithin thatarea there is 
not much roomfor ехрапѕіопо 

Cava wines  rnade by the 
rnethode champenoise are primati+ 
ly Macabeo, Parellada (the main 
variety), Xarello, Malvasia Hlojana, 
and Chardonnay, recently sane- 
tioned by the authorities, and now 
being used in premium  Cavas, 
thbugh there is still not a great deal 
of it available. 

The Cava Consejo-egulador 
delimits the areas of productión to 
grapes coming from certain of the 
Catalan provinces. 

Codorniu is where it all began. 
Don Jose Raventos, while travell- 
ing abroad selling the wines his 
family has been making since the 
16th Century, came to the Cham- 
pagne region where he became in- 
terested in how its wlnes were 
made, studied the process,and 
returned to Catalonia determined 
to apply it to his family's wines. 
That he did, and in 1872, released 
the first Codormiu sparkler. The 
wine was an instant success in 


Spain. 

Although other companies have 
followed Codorniu's Success, 
Codorniu is todav the world's 


largest producer of sparkling wines 
-  thanksto the dedication to 
quality thathas been its governing 
philosophy. 

The Codorniu family established 
their first winery in Sant Sadurni 
d'Anoia, in the beautiful Penedes 
Region of Catalonia, in 1551, and 
were producing wines before Col- 
umbus discovered America. In 
1659, the heiress to the Codorniu 


winery married a member of tha 
Raventos farnilv: 
It was Jose Raventos, a direct 


descendant, who uncorked that 
first bottle of sparkling wine made 
by the methodechampenoise pro- 
cess in Spain. Last year, the 
Codorniu group sold 48 million 
bottles of its Cavas in 60 countries. 

The Cordormiu estate is in an 
area that has produced quality 
wines for over 2,000 years. The 
famous mountainof Montserrat 
towers over the countryside pro- 
tecting the vinevards from the cold 
winds of the north.At the same 
time the vinevards of Penedes roll 
gently to the warm Mediterranean 
Sea near the beautiful city’ of 
Barcelona. This. magnificent corn- 
bination of sea,mountains and air 
create an excellent micro-climate 
for the optimurn maturation of the 


grapes that produce Codorniu 
sparkling wine. 
Codorniu uses the same 


methode champenoise process to- 
day as it did in 1872, but also has 
the advantage of new technology 
to improve the quality of the wine. 
In fact, Codorniu is a fine example 


Codomiu -the Cava Supreme 


of acompany that can successfultv, 


combine modernity with great 
tradition.. Although :it employs 
computerisation in its filtration 
plant, for example, its principal 
buildings, including its 19th. Cen- 


tury cellars in the town designed 
by archltect Puigi Cadafalch, have 
been declared National 
Monumentsand attract 200,000 
visitors ayear. 

Th8' key element in the methode 
champenoise 15 the natural 
ferrnentation of the wine in the 
same bottle that theconsumer will 
buyo A major contributing factor to 
the success of Codorniu is the 
combination of the grapes uses: 
Macabeo, which produces the 
distInctive taste of Cava wines; 
Parellada, which gives lightness; 
elegance and smoothness; Xarello, 
whieh adds strength and flavour, 
and Chardonnay, which gives the 
wine its incomparable aroma and 
freshness. 

Codorniu recently jolned the 
portfálo of distinguished pro- 
ducers represented here by leading 
wines and spirits merchants Grants 
of Ireland (Sales) Ltd. 

Grants has chosen to list the 
Premiere Cuvee Brut1986, which 
comes  inattractive new gold 
packaging. It is a superior quality 
vintage wine and is the first blend 
bottled after the vintage, which 
makes it very fresh in style. 

Grants plan to make Codorniu 
the №: 1 sparkling wine in Ireland. 

"Codorniu takes а remarkably 
stringent approach to the selection 
and blending of the grape varieties 
used," explains Grants' Managing 
Director Des Drumm, "We have 
been convinced for a long time 
that we could help to bring the 
pleasures of Codormiu to a wide.r 
public" 

Says the Decantar writer: 
"When а glass of sparkling wine 
would be most enjoyable, butthe 
bank balance says no to charn- 
pagne, Cava is the ideal alter- 
natlve.," 


wicMonRE 


Whythe NUJdídn 'tsupport 
Jenny McGeever 


TBE RECENT OUT-OP-cOURT SETILE- 
ment between RTE and jenny McGtever 
to be .00,000) W3s probably the 
of a delicate апа 


(rumoured 
most practical waY out 
stressful situation for both parties, but it was 
hardly satisfactory. . Many pertinent. questions 
rernained unanswered. 

However, the NU] Broadcasting Вгакісһ at 
the station carne out of the affair with least 
credit.. The 


offered support ro the three people at the 


selective way in which they 


centreof the crisis was unacceptable to many, 
They stood by Barbara Fitzgerald and 
until both 
were reinstated following a brief suspension. 


David Davin Power unequiyocally, 


However no such Іоуаігу was shown to jenny 
McGeever. She was received with hostilityat 
NU] broadcasting , branch meetings and there 
was a tepid reaction to her 
After her dismissalrhe branch merely called 
fo~ her r<;instatement, and left it at that. 
to go along with 


suspension. 


They refused uriion 


policy that hi such circurnstances, where 
it is felt a colleague is itnproperly fired. strike 
action should be taken,unless а resolution 1$ 
found to the 


ceedings were initiated and all discussion was; 


problem.Then court . pro- 


puton ice. 

Outside of КТЕ 
Dublin carne out 
Jenny McGeever, 
Counoil.. Ofcourse 
by the broadcasting branch was, not unusual., 
Withiri, the NU] it has a reputation 
its own way. As a consequence its popularity · 


every NU] branch in 
strongly in support of 
as did the Union's Irish 
this rnaverick performance 


for going 


rating with other branches is not very high, As 
tradeu nionists they failed ]enny McGeever. 
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How the late Ned Brennan got ínto the news 


By its very nature the potitical animal loves a bit of good publicltv,, and the Irish pelitician is 


nódifferent from any other. But there are ways and means of achieving ЇЇ, ог perhaps, as in the 


caseof the late Ned! Brennan, wavs and msans of ensuring it, 


At one stlge in his chequered career this Dublin councillor and ex-TD was sonigwhat edgy 


about his electoral He also wasn't too happy with №5 portrayal in the шефа. He 
needéd  tochalle - up a few points 
Downhe went to a local paper with his neatly written news троп 
virtues of coursel 

The editor of this short-lived up for cash, He was almost as 


often short of a féw -stories to fill out his papero Brennan mefthe 
hands with the Editor promising not too sincerely to do his best to fit them in. 


support, 
in his favour so he decided to take the press in his own hands. 


_ espousing his own 


publication was hard 
Editor. The stories changed 
by Brennan that real sincerity entered 


li was not until thé question of pavrné@t was~aised 


the Editors head. Certainlv,,. he'd print, "How much?" the councillor mumbled. The Editor 
looked at the floor, temporarily held baek. Evan he had certain ethical standards. | Brennan 
shifted uncomfortably. ... ":Е50" sornebodv . muttared, Done. The money changed hands, The 
stories were printed. _ > 


How Bord na Mona sold the "oid sod" 


Irishturf 
will no longer have to come to lreland to enjoy the heat of the "old 


АП wrapped is counting down the weeks to its launch onto 
the US market, 
sod", Now theyll be able to buy thair bale of briquettes 

Bord na Mona are planning to axport these pieces of Ireland in 5kg bales. That/s less than 
half the sizeof 


their rnonev. they'lIget 
briquettes. 


ul) with someplacs toqo, 
Americans 
downat the local dime stora! 
the bale available here. But while the Americans rnay not get as much turf for 


something else not yet available to the Irish consumer; gift-wrapped 


tie Americans will buy their turf in bright gleaming 
of lraland", The Bord's 


and rolling hills". Then, inside 


Instead of a mean orange wrap-around 
by what a Bord na Mona spokssman 
irnages are "rural hawstacks, thatched 
the box along with the storv, of Irlsh boglands  thqre'seven 


boxss, decoratsd called "irnaqss 


pasture  sesnes, cottages 


more polythene wrapping. 


It's a shame Bord na Mona's weren't as well protected as this Ameritan- 


bound їшї! 


ex-employees 


Derek Speirs/Report 
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Treasure them 
now... hand the 
on with pride. 


GENIUS YOU'LL ALWAYS VALUE 


Master of the Victorian Literary World he surely was, But 
Dickens’ genius transcended its time. It echoes down the 
generations. The stories he told, the characters he 
created . . . Oliver Twist and Bill Sikes, Scrooge and 
Tiny Tim, Mr Pickwick, Nicholas Nickleby, Little Nell, 
and your own best-remembered favourites . . . they 
speak to us today as clearly as when they first appeared. 


BOOKS THAT MUST BE READ 


No wonder the TV moguls turn, again and again, to 
Dickens for inspiration. Every time another of his enthralling 
human stories, rich in detail and character, holds you glued to 
the TV screen, don't you resolve to read the book? Buy them 
all? Y es, of course! We all do. 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL LIBRARY 


You can make good that resolve now. Can't you just 
imagine how impressive your collection will look as you build 
it up? It will help broaden your children's knowledge, and foster 
in them your own appreciation of fine literature, finely presented 
You collect a new volume each month. But only after exam- 
ining it for 10 days need you decide whether or not to add it to 
your collection. If any book fails to inspire you, return ít. 


START NOW! ACCEPT A 10 DAYS 
FREE HOME TRIAL 
Send for the first volume of your Dickens Collection. Start 
with 'GREAT EXPECTATIONS (only IR£6.15 + р. &p.,* 
remember) on 10 days’ approval, and accept ‘OLIVER 
TWIST" Free. If you are not completely satisfied with ‘GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS ' simply return it within 10 days, and that's 


CHARLES DICKENS 
COLLECTION 


Alan S. Watts, Hon. General Secretary of 
the Society that, since 1902, has been 
dedicated to the memory of Dickens. writes 
from 48 Doughty Street, London И.С. 
t? This is a very handsome edition... 
‚ Well printed in very readable type, 
=. а 7 
; EX with clear reproductions of the 
original illustrations, each volume 
zs delightfully and sturdily bound 
| in soft green kidron. The books 
1 are excellent value, and anyone 
C \ wishin g to build up a collection 
of Dickens’ works could not 
do better than acquire them.) 


Alan $. Watts 
Hon. General Secretary 


ONLY 
IR£6.15 


EACH (+Р&Р* 


А gift volume, yours to 
keep whatever you decide. 


FREE ‘OLIVER TWIST” 


ae 


FREE BOOKPLATES! 
Reply to this outstanding offer within 10 
days and you also receive 10 bookplates, 
Specially commissioned from a Victorian 
design, to add that distinctive personal touch 
to your Dickens collection. 


= 


Odhams Leisure Direct Ltd. FREEPOST 147 Lower Drumcondra Road, Dublin 9. 


zi PLEASE SEND NO MONEY NOW 
POST COUPON TODAY — NO STAMP NEEDED 


To: The Charles Dickens Collection, Odhams Leisure Direct Ltd. ; 
FREEPOST, 147 Lower Drumcondra Road, Dublin 9. 

Please send me ‘OLIVERTWIST’ FREE — mine to keep whatever I 
decide. Also send me ‘GREATEXPECTATIONS’ on 10 days’ approval with 
an invoice for IR£6.15 (plus 95p towards post and packing*). 


If I am not delighted with “GREATEXPECTATIONS’ I will return it with 
the invoice within 10 days and owe you nothing. 

If Ido keep it, I will settle the invoice and receive further volumes at 
monthly intervals, always on 10 days' approval, at the subscribers" price. 

I understand that I may stop collecting at any time without giving a reason. 
Tam over 18. 


a 
BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


it. You will owe us nothing, and may keep ‘OLIVER TWIST’ , 
with our compliments. So why not fill in the coupon right now? Offer applies to Republicoflrelandónly Allow 28 days for delivery. Reg No. 125298 
- a a ee 


Ford invites you 
to change your outlook. 


Enjoy the feeling to the full! 
Tilt-and-slide sun roofs 
are now standard on all L model 
Escorts, Orions and Sierras. 


... And that's just for openers — 
there's new and improved features 
right across the '89 range: 

All Fords now have rear seat belts 
asstandard; all GL models 

feature central locking and 
electric front windows; 

GL Orions and Sierras also feature 
power mirrors; Ghia Sierras 

sport alloy wheels; and there's 
lots, lots more. 

The Ford line-up for '89 has it all — 
outstanding specification ...low — 
running costs ... high re-sale value ... 
andthe back-up ofa great Dealer 
Network. 


With tailor-made finance whether 


you buy or lease, there's never beena а 


better time to take a fresh look at Ford! Catch the pirit L 


